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THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, CHANCELLOR OF THE BRITISH EXCHEQUER 
Whose new budget was noteworthy primarily because of its provisions for Great Britain’s return to the gold 
standard. Even his political opponents praised his skill in presenting the measures before the House of 
Commons, and his political prestige was greatly enhanced. (See the editorial in THE MARCH OF EVENTS.) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


DENBURG, a believer in mon- 

archy, is the head of the German 
Government. Yet he has promised to 
maintain the republic. It is somewhat 
like the election of many “wet’’ governors 
in the United States. They are men who 
do not believe in prohibition. Neverthe- 
less, they swear to uphold the law, and 
they do so about as well as do the pro- 
fessed “dry” governors. 

The Field Marshal is a Nationalist—a 
somewhat loose term, applied in Germany 
to a man who desires the reacquisition of 
some or all of the territory lost in the war, 
a believer in the efficacy of arms rather 
than of international friendships, and a 
hard bargainer for international interest— 
in this last respect,the same slant of mind 
that distinguished the irreconcilable fac- 
tion of the Republican party in the United 
States. Yet Hindenburg has endorsed the 
policy of his predecessor, which is almost 
the opposite—that of fulfillment of the 
Versailles Treaty conditions and the 
Dawes plan obligations. 


Pe bes MARSHAL VON_ HIN- 


The election of Hindenburg signified 
that the Germans voted for conservative 
policies at home and a disregard of foreign 
opinion. But that does not mean that 
Hindenburg will use his influence toward 
disregarding Germany’s international re- 
lations. The French Army is still on the 
Rhine. The Dawes plan is still all that 
prevents Germany’s return to a falling 
mark and national misery. Hindenburg’s 
election will chill, at least temporarily, 
some of the confidence in Germany’s good 
intentions that was being slowly built up. 
But the fundamentals of the situation are 
largely as they were. 

It is possible and even likely that the 
German people elected Hindenburg more 
as an evidence that they do not senti- 
mentally forsake their past than for any 
influence that he will exert upon the fu- 
ture. The Southern states constantly 
elected Confederate officers to governor- 
ships and to Congress after the Civil 
War as a token of sentiment toward the 
lost cause, not as an indication of its 
revival. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


All but one of the recent American diplomatic appointments have been made on the basis of distinguished 
service rather than political expediency. Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton was moved from Germany to 
Great Britain; Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman from China to Germany; John V. A. MacMurray from Assistant- 
Secretary of State to China; and Peter Augustus Jay was promoted from Minister to Rumania to Ambassa- 
dor to the Argentine. These and several other promotions indicate that the United States has at last built 
up its foreign services on a permanent and efficient basis. (See the editorial in THE Marcu oF EVENTS.) 
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Donald B. MacMillan William Beebe 


THEY HUNT THE DARK CORNERS OF THE EARTH 
Gritter 


Three of these four explorers are planning novel expeditions to the North Polar regions. 
Algarsson intends to start from England in a blimp; Roald Amundsen plans extensive use of airplanes, 
as does Donald B. MacMillan, who will have the codperation of the United States Navy. William 
Beebe, honorary curator of ornithology of the New York Zodélogical Society, has made interesting dis- 
coveries in the Sargasso Sea and the Galapagos Islands with a staff of scientists working in a veritable 
floating laboratory, one of the most completely equipped vessels ever devised for a scientific voyage. 
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President Machado of Cuba Hindenburg 

















Caillaux Painlevé 


NEW FIGURES IN THE WORLD'S GOVERNMENTS 


The election of General Von Hindenburg, though a monarchist, to the Presidency of the German Republic, 
nevertheless left the government much as before, and the accession of Pav] Painlevé as Premier of France, 
with Caillaux as Finance Minister, brought no immediate relief to French finance. Nearer home, Gerardo 
Machado becomes the fourth in the Presidency of the Republic of Cuba since President Roosevelt withdrew 
the American governor and turned the island over to the reéstablished constitutional government in 1909. 
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M. A. De Wolfe Howe Sidney Howard 


OUTSTANDING FIGURES IN THE FIELD OF LETTERS IN 1924 


Among the winners of the Pulitzer Prizes for Arts and Letters for 1924 were Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
author of ‘The Man Who Died Twice,” the best book of verse; Edna Ferber, author of “So Big,” the best 
novel; M. A. De Wolfe Howe, author of “Barrett Wendell and His Letters,” the best biography; and Sidney 
Howard, author of ““They Knew What They Wanted,” the best play. The other important prize in letters 
was for the best history, won by Frederic L. Paxson, author of “‘A History of the American Frontier.” 
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Paul W. Bartlett ; Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R. A. 

















Ignacio Zuloaga Augustus Lukeman 


NOTABLE FIGURES IN THE FIELD OF ART 


Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R. A., the noted English artist and architect, was invited to this country to receive the 
highest honors of the American Institute of Architects. In France, the American sculptor, Paul W. Bartlett. 
was honored by the Académie des Beaux Arts. Ignacio Zuloaga, the Spanish portrait painter, was enthu- 
siastically received in this country when he exhibited his work here. Augustus Lukeman succeeds Gutzon 
Borglum as the sculptor of the Stone Mountain monument which commemorates heroes of the Civil War. 
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Germany and World Peace tions that republican Germany has as- 
sumed to us, we should have the right to 

HE United States was largely re- object. And if the restoration of the 
sponsible for the formation of the monarchy in our opinion carried with it 
German Republic. The thorough the restoration of a condition in Europe 
defeat the German armies received and _ calculated to produce such results as the 
the futility of the Kaiser himself probably Great War, it would be not only the right 
would have led to the end of the empire but also the duty of the Government of 
and the proclamation of a republic, but the United States to take whatever steps 
the tone of President Wilson’s notes refus- were necessary to prevent the recurrence 
ing to deal with the old imperial govern- of those conditions. An American admin- 
ment and demanding representatives with istration which, for fear of European en- 
more popular endorsement, made the re- tanglements or for a theory of isolation, 
public inevitable. should sit idly by and watch the beginning 
The American public still feels, as it felt of a scheme of events which experience 
then, that a republican Germany is more has shown must sooner or later involve us 
likely to keep the peace of the world than in a great calamity would turn the so- 
is an imperial Germany. And beyond that, called patriotism of isolation into national 





Americans believe that a republican form disaster. 
| of government provides for greater happi- Roosevelt took a hand, in 1905, to pre- 
ness to its citizens than does any other vent a world war. Wilson sent Colonel 


kind of government—if the peoplehave House to Europe in 1913 to try to prevent 
the capacity to run a republic. The a world war. This mission was not suc- 
American people would like to believe cessful, but in both these instances the 
that the Germans have this capacity and American Government had the foresight 
would like to see them enjoy its fruits. and the courage to try. 
From motives of sentiment, self-interest, 
and altruism, therefore, America would ‘The Result of Britain’s Courage and 
prefer that the German Republic succeed. Endurance 

Hence the election of Hindenburg, a be- 
liever in monarchy, to the Presidency of URING the war no great country 
the Republic, was a disappointment to 1) was on a gold basis —that is, there 
Americans. Nevertheless, this outwardly was no country in which a man 
monarchistic result was achieved in a might present to the Treasury govern- 
thoroughly republican manner. Hinden- ment obligations payable in gold, get the 
burg was popularly elected. It is an es- gold, and do what he liked with it. In 
sential to a belief in republican govern- the United States, all through the war, 
ment to hold, as Washington did, that a man could get gold from the United 
“every one [nation] had a right to form, States Treasury, but there was a regula- 
and adopt, whatever government they tion against exportingit. As exporting it 
liked best to live under themselves.” The was the only profitable thing to do with 
American idea has generally been that it, there was no object in getting it. 
.any people given this privilege of free In 1919 Carter Glass, then Secretary of 
choice would certainly choose the republi- the Treasury, removed the restriction from 
can form. If, however—as is possible, gold export. That put the United States 
even if unlikely—the Germans were touse back on the gold basis and formed the 
their republican privileges to restore a first firm line against continued financial 
monarchy, we could hardly consistently inflation, not only in the United States 





‘ie object in the name of republicanism. We but throughout the world. Glass did 
lett. should probably not object to the restora- for the United States in 1919 what Win- 
thu- tion of the monarchy itself on any ground. ston Churchill’s proposals do for Great 
- But if the restoration of the monarchy Britain in 1925. And had he not done it 


carried with it a repudiation of the obliga- for the United States in 1919 Winston 
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Churchill could not do it for Great Britain 
in 1925. As soon as the dollar was on a 
fixed gold standard, the British could find 
out in what relation the pound stood to 
that standard. It gave them a gauge by 
which to measure the results of the sound 
financial policies which they had already 
inaugurated. 

They had paid for as much of the war 
as they could by taxes while it was going 
on. The war over, they set to work to 
economize and at the same time to raise 
huge sums by taxation in order to balance 
their budget. They succeeded in this in 
1921, without counting interest on the 
British debt to America. In 1923 Mr. 
Baldwin, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
came to the United States and made a 
settlement of the British debt. In that 
year the British budget was balanced— 
including the debt interest. From that 
time until the present the British have 
continued to take their punishment in 
heavy taxation in order to get themselves 
into condition to resume the gold stand- 
ard. They have had to accomplish this 
without any gold payments from their 
creditors. The consistency with which 
they have stuck to their sound but painful 
principles is notable, especially consider- 
ing the fact that Coalition, Conservative, 
and Labor cabinets have been in office and 
all three have been under some particular 
pressure to ease the public burdens. 

This British financial performance 
shows not only the political courage to 
carry out sound conceptions of finance but 
also the extraordinary economic strength of 
Great Britain. No matter how wise its 
financiers may be, no people can maintain 
a gold standard unless the values which 
they export equal the values which they 
import. There has been a large amount 
of unemployment in Great Britain since 
the war. But while the unemployed do 
not produce, they, nevertheless, eat food, 
much of which is imported. These people 
have had to be carried by the rest of the 
population. The interest on the Ameri- 
can debt is an expense which has no pres- 
ent compensations. And a great deal of 
interest money which Great Britain used 
to get before the war from other countries 


Reserve Strength of the English and of the French 


does not now come to her. Under all 
these circumstances it was a truly 
courageous thing for the British Govern- 
ment to risk prosperity on the belief that 
the British people could hold their own in 
world trade and do enough more to keep 
gold from flowing out of Britain. 

On the basis of their present visible ex- 
ports and imports they cannot. With 
the present stagnation in trade, British 
imports exceed exports by £300,000,000 
or £400,000,000 a year—a tremendous 
sum, three times the annual interest to the 
United States. Nevertheless, the tech- 
nical committee which advised Mr. 
Churchill said: 


Our existing volume of exports visible and 
invisible, together with the income we derive 
from foreign investments, is still undoubtedly 
sufficient to meet our foreign debts and to pay 
our necessary imports and even to supply a 
moderate balance for new foreign investments. 


The extraordinary reserve strength of 
this nation with half of Ireland gone, its 
foreign trade in depression, and its heavy 
debts, is further exemplified by state- 
ments of Walter Runciman, M. P., that 
of the 45,000,000 British people 15,000,000 
shared in the ownership of its enterprises. 
This of course included the 12,300,000 
depositors in the post office savings banks 
and shareholders in the codperatives as 
well as corporate industry. 

The Government created the best cir- 
cumstances it could to launch the new 
policy. It obtained credits of $300,000,000 
in gold in the United States to meet 
American gold demands. It collected 
beforehand the gold to pay this year’s 
interest on the American debt. It ar- 
ranged with the self-governing Dominions 
and with Holland to adopt the gold basis 
simultaneously. There were people in 
the Opposition in Parliament who ques- 
tioned some aspects of Winston Church- 
ill’s scheme. There were financiers who 
wondered whether it was not premature. 
But from across the Atlantic there is 
little but admiration for the persistence 
and endurance of the British people and 
the courage of the British Government in 
its financial policy in which, for both al- 
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truistic and selfish reasons, the whole 
world may well wish them success. 


The Dilemma of France 


HE French, being surrounded 

largely by nations now on the gold 

basis, are under even more pressure 
than before to find some solution of their 
financial problems. 

Before they could return to the pre-war 
gold standard they would have first of all 
to find taxes that would enable them to 
balance not only the normal expenditures, 
which they have done, but alsothe extraor- 
dinary expenses, which they have not 
done, not to mention the interest and 
amortization of their British and Ameri- 
can debts. 

The Germans, by repudiating the mark, 
cancelled the internal debt of the govern- 
ment. Any one who owned German bonds 
or money prior to the Dawes plan got 
practically nothing for it. Every debtor 
could pay his debts in worthless money. 
Those who owned British bonds or money 
will get shilling for shilling. In actual 
fact, the owner of French bonds payable in 
francs or French currency now has a 
little more ‘than one quarter of the value 
he had before. The franc is worth a 
little over five cents instead of a little 
under twenty cents. If the Government 
stabilizes the franc at five cents or there- 
abouts, the bondholders and franc-holders 
will have lost nearly fifteen cents a franc. 
If the Government taxes the French peo- 
ple enough to get the money to pay its 
obligations at par, the French people will 
have paid that fifteen cents a franc in 
taxes, which they will receive back. It is 
difficult for the French people to make up 
their minds to embark on either policy. 
M. Caillaux has formulated plans tending 
to prevent further inflation and to balance 
the budget. After that comes the ques- 
tion of the franc. 

In spite of their thrift, the French had 
no such reserve strength as the British. 
The standard of living is not so high; the 
average income is lower; the possible mar- 
gin that can be taken in taxation is 
smaller. They have no large merchant 
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marine whose services can be exchanged 
for goods and gold. The larger part of 
their foreign investments were in Russia, 
whence no interest comes. Reparations 
from Germany there are, but they are very 
small compared to the original French 
expectations. 

The French, then, are confronted with 
the problem of whether the taxpayers or 
the bondholders are to shoulder the 
burden. These two groups, while not 
identical, are in large measure drawn from 
the same classes. These people, by and 
large, must face their losses, and the 
sooner they can do it the more profitable it 
will be, because uncertainty in currency is 
a poor foundation for prosperity. 


Our Loss of Faith in Democracy 


HE Winston Churchill budget, 
which showed Britain’s belief in 
her financial future, contained a 
provision of less cheerful implication con- 
cerning her industrial population. The 
Chancellor advocated a compulsory, con- 
tributory old-age pension for wage earners. 

Although the French and Belgians have 
had something akin to old-age pensions 
since 1850, it is usually held that old-age 
pension laws began in Germany in 1880. 
Bismarck formulated this and other pieces 
of state socialism as a means of keeping 
the German worker from becoming liberal 
or democratic. 

The German old-age pension was com- 
pulsory, all workers whose incomes were 
below a certain figure had to contribute, 
their employers had to contribute, and 
the state acted as collector, custodian, and 
distributor of the fund as well as having 
to contribute to it. There was an impli- 
cation in this system that people who be- 
gin life as wage earners (the German law 
applied to all over seventeen years of age) 
would end it in the same state and that a 
large proportion of them would arrive at 
the incapacities of old age without any 
financial provision for them. Bismarck 
did not feel confidence in the ability of 
the average man to look out for himself 
under European conditions. 

Following the German old-age pension 
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law in 1889, other nations made enact- 
ments on this subject: Denmark in 1891, 
New Zealand in 1898, New South Wales 
in 1900, Belgium in 1900, France in 1900, 
Italy in 1900, Australia in 1909, Canada in 
1909, and Great Britain in 1909. 

However, all these laws were not alike. 
The Canadian law did not make old-age 
pensions obligatory. It was entitled: 
“An Act to Promote Thrift.” Its main 
provision was, that the Government would 
match the amount of money which poor 
people laid aside for their old age. But 
under the British act of that year the 
worker did not contribute directly at all. 
The state merely made 5 shillings a week 
provision for people whose yearly income 
was less than £31, 10s. when they reached 
seventy years of age. At that time Mr. 
Lloyd George defended his plan in these 
words: 


As long as you have taxes upon commodities 
which are consumed practically by every 
family in the country there is no such thing 
as a non-contributory scheme. Again, 
a workman who has contributed by his 
strength and skill to the increase of the natural 
wealth has made his contribution to the fund 
from which his pension is to come when he is 
no longer able to work. 


Under Mr. Churchill’s scheme, the 
worker has to contribute 2 pence (for 
women) or 4 pence a week (for men), and 
his employers have to contribute an equal 
amount. The Government collects it, 
handles it, and makes up any deficit. 
This is essentially Bismarck’s scheme. 
The British law of 1909 set the age at 
seventy. The new proposal sets it at 
sixty-five, and grants benefits to the de- 
pendents of a wage earner if he should die 
before sixty-five. 

Since the war, conditions have been so 
upset that studies of the effect of old-age 
pensions are difficult. The studies made 
prior to the war indicated that old-age 
pensions had ‘not reduced poor relief in 
Germany. Of New Zealand, Mr. J. L. 
Williams, Under Secretary of State, 
wrote in 1909: 


The class of persons in our benevolent 
asylums are, as a rule, too helpless 
to look after themselves, and are, therefore, 


England’s Plan of Old-Age Pensions 


not capable of living on a pension. There is, 
however, a constant flow of old-age pensioners 
into and out of these institutions, as well as 
hospitals. The old-age pension system has not 
shown any indication of supplementing the 
asylums. 


Whatever the results of the system, the 
psychology on which it is based is clear. 
The workers want it because they have 
no confidence in their ability to conduct 
their lives successfully through old age, 
and the conservative leaders agree with 
the workers’ estimate of their prospects 
under such conditions as these leaders 
expect in Great Britain. 

Democracy as a belief in the capabilities 
as well as in the rights of the common 
man has never taken such a hold in 
Europe, even in Great Britain, as it has 
in this country. 

While no state in the Union has felt so 
little confidence in the desire or the ability 
of its people to provide themselves and 
their families against old age, that it has 
considered an old-age pension law as 
necessary, there are many evidences of a 
loss of faith in democracy in the United 
States and a turning to other forms of 
paternalism. It is perhaps not so much 
a loss of faith as a lack of understanding 
of what democracy is. 

Curiously enough, this lack is often 
more serious in those of specialized edu- 
cation than in those of any other group. 
For example, the group engaged in edu- 
cation in this country give evidence of 
but little appreciation of democracy and 
but little patience with its workings. 
They are not content to teach the public 
what good education is. They desire to 
have a department in the Federal Govern- 
ment, to feed the tree of learning from the 
top instead of from the bottom. The 
good folk organized to stop child labor 
did not believe in democracy. They 
were not content, each group within its 
own state, to convince the people of that 
state that child labor was injurious and 
to build up a public opinion that would 
be identical with the state law and would 
enforce it. They did not believe in the 
good intentions, the perception, or the 
power of the people of the several states, 
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They wanted their conception of a nation- 
wide remedy adopted by Congress and en- 
forced by special agents or police. This is 
a common conception of government— 
much the same as that held by Bismarck 
—and it has worked in many places in 
the world; but it is not democracy. 

The Anti-Saloon League, “the Church 
in Action” had this same distrust of de- 
mocracy. Its campaign against drunken- 
ness had made great strides. Its success 
in gaining public opinion to its side had 
been enough to have convinced it that 
with patience it would have built up a 
country temperate by mental conviction. 
But its faith in humanity or in its cause 
ran out. It preferred the conviction of 
the court to the conviction of soul. The 
Federal agent takes the place of local 
public opinion. 

These are but examples. All over this 
country are groups which say to them- 
selves in this wise: 

“Those of us who know better than the 
common people, let us get together and 
create a pressure on Congress or the state 
legislature and get a law passed to make 
the people do what we think they should 
do.” 

And often these groups succeed. Yet 
their success is not altogether democracy. 

Happily there are signs that our funda- 
mental democratic philosophy is begin- 
ning to react against the attacks made on 
it. Mr. Borah has declared against Bis- 
marckian bureaucracy. Both Governor 
Ritchie and Senator Bruce of Maryland 
have publicly opposed it. Arthur T. 
Hadley, President Emeritus of Yale, has 
again spoken in defense of democracy. 
North, east, and west there are signs of a 
returning faith. From many directions 
comes the cry in Kipling’s words: 

The people, Lord, Thy people, are good 

enough for me! 


Borah on Local Self-Government 


ENATOR Borah’s plea for a return 
S to democracy sounds the keynote 
of coming political discussion, for 

a continuance of centralization makes an 
expensive bureaucracy and so rigid a 
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governmental system that in time it will 
break in pieces. In his speech to the 
Izaak Walton League, in Chicago, he 
said: 


Nowhere and in no way is this vicious pro- 
gram of change for change’s sake, this fatuous 
stumbling in governmental affairs, more pro- 
nounced than in the gradual but certain de- 
struction of the states and the centering of all 
power, all governmental activities, at Wash- 
ington. In this irresponsible vandalism, the 
disciples of Hamilton and the disciples of 
Jefferson join hands. No political party in 
Washington seems willing to stand against 
this subtle revolution, against this un- 
American, undemocratic program. As a 
result of well-organized and venal propaganda 
on the one hand and sheer political expediency 
on the other, we are building up a bureaucratic 
form of government—the most expensive, 
the most burdensome, the most inefficient, 
and the most arbitrary form of govern- 
ment which thus far has ever been permitted 
to torture the human family. Every con- 
ceivable thing relating to human activity is 
being given over to bureaus administered from 
Washington. This results in waste and inef- 
ficiency touching all local or state affairs which 
in itself is burdensome and bad enough. 

But its capital offense is that of undermin- 
ing the confidence and destroying the capacity 
of the citizen to assume and meet the duties 
and obligations of citizenship. The right, the 
authority, of the people to manage and control 
their own affairs of an immediate and local 
nature, affairs peculiar to the community or 
the state, is a right beyond all price. There 
is nothing for which the people can afford to 
exchange it. It is the only real democratic 
principle found in our entire structure of 
government. It means more to the happiness, 
to the dignity and power of those Lincoln 
lovingly styled the “common people,” than 
any other right or privilege they are permitted 
toenjoy. Destroy it, and the average citizen 
becomes the victim of bureaucratic interfer- 
ence—tortured with its persistent leering upon 
the affairs of his daily life and burdened and 
exploited by its chronic inefficiency and habit- 
ual waste. If there ever was a real struggle 
for popular rule for the preservation of the 
popular voice in politics and governmental 
affairs, it is involved in this effort to reserve 
and preserve for the people back home the 
right to control and administer their local 
affairs in accordance with local wisdom and 
local conditions. 
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The remorseless urge of centralization, the 
insatiable maw of bureaucracy, are depriving 
more and more the people of all voice, all 
rights touching home and hearthstone, of 
family and neighbor. There is not a practice, 
custom, or habit but must soon be censored 
from Washington. There is not in all the re- 
lationship of parent and child, of family and 
home, anything sufficiently private or sacred 
to exempt it from the furtive eye of the special 
agent. I venture to say that coming genera- 
tions, when they awake to the deliberate rob- 
bery, to the unconscionable devastation of 
their heritage of local self-government, and 
begin to suffer the tortures and the burdens 
of such a system as will follow, will denounce 
in tlie unmeasured terms of a defrauded people 
those who have cowardly frittered away their 
rights. 


It is often charged that there is a conspiracy 
somewhere in this country well organized and 
subtly active to bring this government more 
and more under the control of the few, under 
the domination of great wealth. Whether 
such a purpose consciously exists or not we 
do know that such is the natural trend of all 
popular governments. But if any such 
scheme does exist, with what Satanic glee the 
conspirators must witness the willingness of 
the people to concentrate all governmental 
power at the Capitol and place the whole 
machinery of government in the hands of a 
few. How easy becomes their task when once 
local self-government is destroyed and the 
states reduced to mere geographical expressions 
and the reins of power are by our own cow- 
ardly surrender placed in the hands of a few 
hundred men, Let it not be forgotten that 
local self-government is the citizen’s citadel of 
political power. Dislodged from this he be- 
comes a political tramp, the helpless victim 
of arbitrary rule. 

Local self-government is the great political 
university where the average person is trained 
for the civic obligations which all sooner or 
later must assume if we are to continue a 
republic. Initiative, a sense of responsibility, 
political character, a feeling that they are a 
part of the government, and patriotism are 
all born of that daily contact with govern- 
ment which local self-government alone can 
furnish. Here and here alone in this atmos- 
phere men and women grow to the full stature 
of citizenship. You cannot have a great 
Federal Union without great commonwealths 
upon which that union may rest. You cannot 
have great commonwealths without strong, 
self-reliant, capable men and women. You 
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cannot have strong, self-reliant, capable men 
and women, men and women equal to the 
arduous duties of citizenship without that 
touch with public affairs, that sense of obliga- 
tion, that pride in government which springs 
almost wholly from the activities of the citizen 
in local and state affairs. 


Efficiency in Diplomacy 


HERE is a comforting significance 

in the recent diplomatic appoint- 

ments of President Coolidge. Mr. 
Houghton, who has gone to London, 
served four years with ability and success 
in Berlin. Dr. Schurman, who succeeds 
him in Berlin, served in China. These 
two posts are filled by men who, though 
not part of the regular diplomatic corps, 
have had diplomatic experience added to 
experience and distinction in other fields. 
There is no suspicion of political debt- 
paying in their selection. 

Mr. Peter Augustus Jay, the new Am- 
bassador to the Argentine, has come up 
through the service. He is the third ser- 
vice man to reachAmbassadorial rank, the 
other two being Mr. Henry Fletcher, Am- 
bassador in Rome, and Mr. William Phil- 
lips, Ambassador at Brussels. Mr. John 
Van A. MacMurray has been transferred 
from the Assistant Secretaryship of State 
to the post of, Minister to China—the 
fourth service man to become an am- 
bassador. 

Mr. George T. Summerlin, the new 
Minister to Honduras, and Mr. Charles C. 
Eberhardt, the new Minister to Nicara- 
gua, are both service men. Mr. Eber- 
hardt’s appointment has added interest 
because it marks one of the first important 
uses of the provision of the Rogers Act 
by which men in the consular and diplo- 
matic services can be interchanged when 
their special fitness or experience makes it 
advisable. Mr. Eberhardt had been in 
the consular service until his appointment 
to Nicaragua. At the same time Mr. 
Charles B. Curtis, formerly Counselor of 
the Legation at Budapest, has become 
Consul-General in Munich. 

The Rogers Act provided this flexibility 
in the foreign services, and provided also 
a financial basis that made diplomacy a 
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possible career for others besides the very 
wealthy. It was passed in time to keep 
many of the men of ability developed in 
war times from leaving the service. The 
policy of Secretaries Hughes and Kellogg 
of rewarding service and ability by pro- 
motion gives life and vitality to the body 
which the Rogers Act saved. 

And with one possible exception this 
policy of the State Department and the 
President has been consistent. The Pres- 
ident has appointed Mr. William S. 
Culbertson to be Minister to Rumania. 
Mr. Culbertson has had no previous diplo- 
matic experience. He does not appear 
to have such distinction as would prefer 
him to men trained in the service. It al- 
most seems as if the President appointed 
him as much to get him off the Tariff 
Board, where he opposed Presidential 
policies, as to get him on the diplomatic 
list. 

Such political reasons for appointments 
were common in the past. They have 
not been so common recently. Entirely 
regardless of the abilities of the appointee, 
selections made for ulterior political 
motives and not for the direct good of the 
service tend to break down the morale 
which has recently been so happily in 
process of creation. The improvement of 
the American foreign service has gone 
much further than is generally realized. 
The United States has now diplomatic and 
consular bodies second to none—unless 
it be the British services, and it is doubt- 
ful if even they are better. 

Moreover, no foreign office has been 
conducted with more wisdom and vigor 
than has our own State Department dur- 
ing the last four years. The machinery 
which we have to conduct foreign business 
is good and it is getting better. 

On the other hand, the machinery we 
have for deciding upon foreign policy is 
cumbersome and it is not improving. 
When the British Foreign Secretary con- 
vinces the Cabinet that a policy is wise, 
he can count upon the support of the 
Government, King, Cabinet, Lords, and 
Commons as long as that Cabinet lasts. 
With us it is not so. Even if a Secretary 
of State gets the endorsement of his poli- 
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cies by the President and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, he cannot move with con- 
fidence. He cannot count upon the sup- 
port of the Senate. In consequence he 
must work at a disadvantage, conducting 
negotiations with the representatives of 
foreign governments, most of whom are 
supported by a majority of their legisla- 
ture, while he must keep one eye behind 
him all the time to see that the Senate 
does not turn against him at some crucial 
moment. 

Our machinery for carrying out a 
foreign policy is good, but the method of 
determining a policy is uncertain. This 
deficiency we have always had. The 
present efficiency of our State Department 
and foreign services we are just acquiring 
and for this we should be thankful, for 
such policy as we may be able to decide 
upon will have a much better chance of 
successful operation than heretofore. 


Nationalism in the West Indies 


N MUCH the same condition as our 
| foreign policy is our administration of 
our dependencies. Leonard Wood, 
Governor-General of the Philippines, is 
one of the most distinguished colonial 
administrators of recent times of any 
nationality. His extraordinary capacity 
was exemplified recently by his gaining 
Aguinaldo as an ally and by the lessening 
power of the leaders who demanded im- 
mediate independence. 

Governor-General Towner of Porto 
Rico, who followed the notorious Mont 
Reily, has brought order out of chaos and 
a sweet reasonableness has taken the 
place of bitter animosity. From recent 
illness he has, happily, entirely recovered. 

In Cuba, which, while an independent 
country, is independent under the condi- 
tions of the Platt amendment, we have as 
Ambassador, General Enoch Crowder, 
whose great abilities shown in his Army 
service have made him admirably success- 
ful in his present post. The status of 
Cuba is fixed and definite. Our relations 
thereto are definite. Any uncertainties 
in the Cuban situation rest upon the abili- 
ties and performances of the Cubans 
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themselves. Cuba is not agitating in 
Washington for a change of status. 

Both the Porto Ricans and the Filipinos 
are. They are not agitating in the same 
way. Their problems are different and 
the people themselves are different. Any 
general discussion of these peoples to- 
gether is grossly unfair to the Porto 
Ricans, for they are much more advanced 
than the Filipinos. But they have one 
thing in common with the Filipinos: 
Neither is quite sure of its future status 
with the United States, nor can it be 
until the United States formulates for it- 
self a clear philosophy concerning its de- 
pendencies. 

At the time of the Spanish War and for 
some time afterward, there was a wide- 
spread feeling that the application of 
American educational and governmental 
principles to such people as came under 
our rule would have the same result as 
these principles did at home. To some 
extent they do. To some extent they do 
not. Our own experience and some ob- 
servation of other countries has caused a 
good deal of doubt to arise in our minds 
as to the correctness of our earlier ideas. 
The country is in a questioning mood. In 
order to help furnish the facts on which 
these questions must be solved, the 
Wor_p’s Work has sent Mr. Henry 
Norton to the West Indies to make a 
study of the administration of dependen- 
cies, both American and British. This 
will form the basis of a series of articles to 
appear in the fall issues of the magazine. 


The Federal Reserve System in Action 


T WAS Carter Glass, in large measure 
| the author of the Federal Reserve Act, 
who put the United States back on 
the gold standard in 1919, by removing 
the war-time restrictions on the export of 
gold. The provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act helped the British materially 
toward the same end in 1925. Although 
the Federal Reserve Act was written 
before the war, it recognized in a way our 
financial system had not done before that 
our financial structures were inter-related 
to the finances of the rest of the world. 


Carter Glass and American Banking 


The law allowed the Federal Reserve 
banks to discount foreign commercial 
paper bearing the proper endorsements 
and to act as fiscal agents for central 
banks of other countries. Under these 
provisions arrangements have been made 
between the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and the Bank of England for 
$200,000,000 credit in this country if it 
is needed to support Great Britain’s re- 
turn to a gold basis. That credit is as 
good as gold to the Bank of England, and 
in addition to it J. P. Morgan & Company 
have established a credit for the British 
Treasury of another $100,000,000. In 
essence these credits amount to loans of 
gold to reéstablish the pound sterling ona 
gold basis. 

At the time the Federal, Reserve Sys- 
tem was created we were a borrowing na- 
tion and these provisions would not have 
been much used had we remained in that 
condition. In fact at the outbreak of the 
war, before the Federal Reserve system 
was in full operation, we had pressing 
obligations to meet abroad and it was 
only by getting a syndicate of individual 
banks to agree to put up $100,000,000 in 
gold to meet these obligations that the 
exchange value of the dollar was saved. 
Under our present system, with its con- 
centration of resources, a $200,000,000 
credit can be arranged through the single 
channel of the New York Reserve Bank 
at undoubtedly less cost to the borrower 
than if a large group of banks had to be 
influenced to lend the credit. 

We are now a lending nation and it is 
to our advantage to be so. It is also to 
our advantage to have the rest of the 
world on a gold basis. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that we have these provisions 
in our present Federal banking laws which 
permit us thus to make use of our vast 
store of gold to assist other nations in re- 
turning toa gold basis. These provisions 
are as profitable and advantageous to us 
as they are to those who wish to borrow 
from us. All through the war and since, 
during reconstruction, constantly it has 
been borne in upon the minds of thought- 
ful people how profoundly fortunate it 
was that Mr. Wilson had leadership 
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enough to drive through his financial 
program during the first year of his term. 
Had he waited, the war would have been 
upon him and the opportunity gone. 


Justice is Variable—and Expensive 
Pe many years before the Federal 


Reserve Act was passed, there was 

general agreement that our cur- 
rency system needed reform. There was 
substantial agreement also as to its gen- 
eral character. During most of that time 
the Republican party was in power and its 
leaders were in close contact with the 
financial centers of the country. They 
were so close to the problem that the 
temporary disadvantages of any change 
seemed to nullify the will to act. The 
Democrats, coming in with no such inhibi- 
tion, served the country and saved the 
financial centers in spite of themselves. 

The reform of the law is to-day in a 
position somewhat similar to that oc- 
cupied by the national currency question 
before 1923. For as many years as any 
one can remember bar associations have 
met, investigated, and reported. Little 
improvements have been made here and 
there and other evils have increased 
to balance them. There is much discus- 
sion, much resolving, many viewings with 
alarm, but no large improvement. As 
Mark Twain said of the weather: “ Every 
one talks about it, nobody does anything 
about it.” In the meanwhile, it is fairly 
generally and justifiably believed in this 
country that “a man can commit murder 
and get away with it, if he is rich enough.” 

When ex-Secretary Fall was accused of 
bribery, the common comment was: 
“They'll never get him. They never get 
the big ones.” 

So far this popular cynicism has been 
justified. Mr. Fall has been neither con- 
victed because he is guilty nor exonerated 
because he is innocent. An Assistant 
Attorney General who had no business 
there went into the grand jury room. 
There is ‘no record that he said anything 
or did anything there to disturb justice. 
Nevertheless, his mere presence demol- 
ished the whole fabric of the Govern- 
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ment’s case. Like a house of cards it fell 
at this small pressure. The judge threw 
it out of court. And so this intrusive 
young lawyer has occasioned the failure 
of that most solemn promise of the Presi- 
dent’s: that if any one were guilty he 
should be punished and if he were inno- 
cent he should be acquitted. What a 
pitiable performance for the law, to 
which our public men urge us to pay pro- 
found respect! It is true the papers tell 
us that this card house can be rebuilt— 
but not in its former completeness. The 
statute of limitations is reported to have 
made off with the card which stood for the 
“little black bag” in which Fall’s $100,000 
was carried to him. 

Lawyers make most rich men’s wills. 
Yet a goodly number are contested in the 
courts, for the ordinary difficulties are in- 
finitely enhanced by technical rigmarole 
which the courts take seriously. The 
courts take so long to settle an ordinary 
business suit that there are various arbi- 
tration societies trying to organize ma- 
chinery to do what the courts ought to do. 
Justice is not venal in this country, but it 
is variable, and only the rich have the 
money necessary to stay in the game 
long enough to have a fair chance of get- 
ting a verdict in their favor. 

Judge James H. Wilkerson, of Chicago, 
at a dinner of the American Law Institute 
indicted his own profession in these words: 


Simplicity and symmetry of form will not 
suffice if the machinery of the courts through 
which justice is enforced is not readjusted. 
The sure and speedy administration of justice 
depends on the reform of the American bar. 

It is true that there is to-day in this country 
a spirit of indifference to the law. I do not 
mean by that merely that the people do not 
respect and obey the criminal law. I mean 
that this spirit exists with reference to all law, 
whether it involves the assertion of public 
authority or concerns the protection of private 
rights. 

Many factors have contributed to this 
result. One of the most important has 
been the attitude of the members of the 
bar. Too frequently they have forgotten 
their position as chosen ministers of the law 
and have-devoted their energies and talents to 
evading and thwarting it. It is not a pleasant 
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record, it is one of the darkest pages in the 
history of our profession. 

It began in the days when the great com- 
binations of capital defied the authority of 
government. That evil influence has spread 
out on every hand and corrupted the attitude 
of the people toward the courts, the law, and 
the Government itself. It is the task of the 
lawyers of to-day to make amends for those 
past wrongs in their profession. It is for 
them to lead the way in restoration of respect 
for the law and of demand for the administra- 
tion of justice. 


But apparently the public is not confi- 
dent of the ability of the lawyers to do 
the task he sets. 

If Americans were not a good-natured 
and optimistic people, they would have 
become Bolsheviks from contemplation 
of the administration of justice—or they 
would have done something about it. 
This latter is what is likely to happen. 
The public is ready to do something about 
it. Any political party that assumes a 
program for the reform and democratiza- 
tion of justice—state and Federal—as the 
Democrats contracted to reform and de- 
mocratize the currency, will have a great 
public following. But to accomplish any- 
thing they will have to proceed in the 
same way—by making a careful study of 
the recommendations and studies of the 
lawyers and then going ahead without 
them; for the legal profession, it is fairly 
clear, is without the ability to reform it- 
self, its business, its procedure, or the re- 
sults it gets. 

Reform from the outside has dangers of 
being somewhat rough, but rough reform 
is better than none. 


A Thing the League Can Never Do 


HE Secretary of State recently 

again committed the Coolidge Ad- 

ministration to an intention to 

join the World Court to which Mr. Cool- 

idge had several times specifically com- 
mitted himself. 

In the article in this magazine describ- 
ing the President’s policies Mr. Strother 
credits the President with a desire to join 
the World Court and still further to limit 
naval armaments. Mr. Strother made a 
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very careful study of the situation and he 
limits the President’s foreign policies to 
these two main objectives. 

On account of this and because of the 
President’s earlier statement that he con- 
sidered the question of America’s joining 
the League of Nations as dead, it is diffi- 
cult to attach the importance to the re- 
cent speech of Attorney-General: Sargent 
that it would otherwise deserve. He said: 


In the days immediately following the close 
of the war, when every one’s nerves were 
racked and strained with its anxiety and 
horror; when for years we were, had to be, 
suspicious of every one about_us; when for 
years our thoughts had been upon the “wild 
man” whose “‘hand will be against every man, 
and every man’s hand against him,” it was 
difficult for the best of men to see and think 
clearly upon this subject. It was easy to come 
to the conclusion that a proposition was dan- 
gerous because men with whose policies one 
differed proposed it. 


This would seem to mean that Mr. Sar- 
gent feels that the Republican party came 
to the conclusion that some proposition 
was dangerous because the Democrats 
supported it. If this refers to anything 
specific it is hard to see what it could be 
if it were not the League of Nations. 

The League of Nations as it has func- 
tioned has committed its members to no 
dangerous liabilities. Actually, we are 
participating in many of its most useful 
functions. If we were to join it, which is 
now most unlikely, our greatest danger 
would be, not that it incurred dangerous 
liabilities, but that we should come to 
lean too heavily upon it and to believe 
that its machinery could be a safe sub- 
stitute for constant painstaking study of 
all international affairs, and hence we 
should not be ready to make any move 
necessary anywhere in the world that our 
interest or our principles demanded. 


Still Another Call on the Treasury 


HE chairman of the Shipping 
Board, T. V. O’Connor, recently 
suggested that the United States 
Government pay seamen on former Ship- 


ping Board vessels a bonus of $20 a month. 
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The American Steamship Owners Associ- 
ation believes that this would certainly 
increase the number of American seamen 
and would help eliminate the differential 
between British merchant marine wages 
and our own. In other words, as the 
British seaman is forced by conditions to 
work for less money than the American 
seaman can be persuaded to go to sea for, 
the United States Treasury should make 
up the difference. 

There seems, however, no logical reason 
to stop there. The Shipping Board rate 
for able seamen is $62.50 a month. The 
American Steamship Owners Association 
rate is $55. But the Swedes pay only 
$40.12 and the French only $17.16. To 
equalize the difference between the Ship- 
ping Board rate and the French rate would 
take some $45 a month from the Treasury. 

If the shipowners are to be treated to 
this assistance from the public treasury, 
why not the wheat farmeralso? Should 
not the Government pay the farmer a 
subsidy of the difference between farm 
labor in the United States and in the 
Argentine? 

There are those who claim that the 
Government owes the shipping business 
aliving. They claim a subsidy for ships 
because the tariff cannot be made to pro- 
tect overseas shipping. This means in 
essence the arbitrary disposal of the public 
funds to a small minority’s use. This is 
justified by some of the subsidy hunters 
on the ground that a merchant marine 
is necessary for the expansion of our for- 
eign trade and necessary for national de- 
fense. 

The American electorate has voted 
many times that it did not believe that 
the help to American general prosperity 
which a subsidized shipping would be was 
worth what the ship subsidy would cost. 
And they will probably continue in that 
opinion. If a certain amount of tonnage is 
necessary for national defense the straight- 
forward method of getting that tonnage is 
for the Army and Navy to say what they 
require and then let these services get it 
and maintain it in the best way they can. 
If we are to maintain ships for national 
defense let us put the cost where it belongs. 
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It is extremely doubtful if the Army and 
Navy arrangements would cost us from 
35 to 50 millions a year, which is what we 
now pay for the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

What to do with the fleet now owned 
by the United States is a difficult problem. 
Our government goes at it in about the 
way that the French have gone at their 
finance problem. We must either accept 
a large annual expense in the form of some 
kind of subsidy to keep at sea some part 
of the great fleet built for war purposes, or 
admit that the fleet is not worth much 
and that we must charge most of it off to 
war expenses. So far we have been afraid 
to do either. We merely run along pay- 
ing a deficit and hoping that something 
will turn up. 


President Coolidge and the New 
Congress 


R. HUGHES when Secretary of 
M State advocated a change in our 

governmental practice that would 
allow the members of the Cabinet to elu- 
cidate and defend their policies on the 
floor of Congress. Mr. Rowell presented 
the reasons for such a change in a series 
of articles in this magazine. A bill was 
introduced in the House to effect this 
change. The organization in the House 
did not endorse it, nor did the President. 
The President is content with his rela- 
tionship with Congress as it now exists. 
Elsewhere in this number Mr. David 
Houston, who has served in two positions 
in the Cabinet, defends the present system 
out of his personal experience and govern- 
mental philosophy. And yet it remains a 
fact that at least a third of the time in re- 
cent years the President and Congress 
have been at loggerheads and the public 
business at a standstill. Whether Presi- 
dent Coolidge will succeed better in get- 
ting the present Congress to fulfill his 
election program than he succeeded in 
getting its predecessor to carry out his 
policies is still in the future. It will be 
an interesting and important drama to 
the American public as it unfolds it- 
self. 
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Investing in a State’s Future 


N JULY 4, 1901, President 
() McKinley issued a proclamation 
opening to white settlement the 
lands which Congress had bought from 
the Kiowa, Comanche, Apache, and Wich- 
ita tribes in what was then Indian Terri- 
tory. More than 160,000 people applied 
for the 13,000 farms thus opened to settle- 
ment. This was spoken of thenas the last 
free land. It was free in the sense that it 
had been little utilized by the Indians, and 
almost free in the other sense, as the Gov- 
ernment sold it at a nominal rate. 

This was recorded as marking a change 
in our history. Perhaps the end of free 
land will be recognized as marking the 
end of an era. But the end of free 
land can bring no sudden change when 
the country continues to rediscover old 
land. Since the Presidential Proclama- 
tion of 1901, Southern California has 
made more farms from then little used 
land than has the strip of 1901 in what is 
now Oklahoma. And that strip was cer- 
tainly almost as effectively used by the 
Indians before 1901 as certain parts of 
Florida were at that time. Now these 
parts of Florida are calling settlers as if 
this land had been the last instead of 
first of the American coast line to be dis- 
covered. 

Florida is now in the exhilaration of a 
speculative fever. There is an emotion- 
alism about it that reminds one a little of 
an old-fashioned evangelical camp meet- 
ing. The methods are much the same. 
Even the personalities are. Mr. Bryan 
is a “come on” exhorter for one real- 
estate development. He leads people to- 
ward the purchase of lots just as he leads 
them toward fundamentalism in the 
church or radical Democracy at the polls. 

Men and women buy and sell lots, buy 
and sell options on lots, bet on the atmos- 
phere, on the bathing beaches, on the 
climate, on the citrus fruit industry, on 
anything and everything in Florida. In 
the meanwhile a lot of money is being 
spent in Florida by the vacationists, by 
real estate operators, by homesteaders, 
by business houses and all kinds of enter- 
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prises. When the excitement is ended 
Florida is going to be richer, not only by 
these expenditures, but by a rise in values 
as well. 

This rise in values will make many of 
the speculators rich. It is going to make 
a lot of speculators and other people poor. 
In the nature of such things the rise will 
continue until it goes beyond its real 
worth. Then suddenly a reaction starts. 
The holders at the last high prices are 
usually stuck. The people who bought 
in the wrong places, to which the rising 
tide of prices never reach—they, too, 
will be losers, unless they can profit- 
ably work their land. A boom is a 
particularly American method of develop- 
ment. It gets large results quickly. 
There are big chances for loss and gain. 
There is excitement and color and life in 
it. And in Florida it is doubly pictur- 
esque, for the horny handed son of the soil 
and the winter dilettante, those seeking 
social notoriety and those seeking seclu- 
sion and rest, make up the motley throng 
that is making Florida over. 

As long as the boom lasts there should 
be a sign over the portals of Florida: “Let 
the buyer beware. Come in and see the 
show, take a chance, but don’t blame any 
one but yourself if the game goes against 
you.” 


Coédperating with Commercial 
Aviation 


GROUP of men well-known in in- 
A dustry in New York, Chicago, and 
Detroit have come together to 
make a reality of the night air mail, at 
least between New York and Chicago. A 
newly formed company has contracted to 
use the night route laid out and main- 
tained by the Post Office Department. 
This New York-Chicago route will be 
operated on a basis different from that of 
the western mail routes which have been 
going since 1921. These are run by the 
Post Office with its own planes and pilots. 
The Chicago-New York route will be 
operated by a private company with a 
contract to carry the mail as railroads 
contract to carry the mail. So long as it 
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fulfills the government obligations the 
company will be free to carry anything 
else it desires at such rates as it sees fit. 
This is an important step in commercial 
aviation in this country. 

The operations of this private company 
call for a higher grade of machine than 
the western government air routes have 
been using. The Post Office, as a matter 
of fact, has been using chiefly left over 
war material, which has saved money in 
purchases and increased the risk to the 
flyers. If the private company were 
willing to adopt this kind of economy it 
could not do so on the night routes, be- 
cause the best modern planes are needed 
to carry the loads and to make the speed 
necessary to insure a profitable service— 
and these recent machines are very much 
abler than are any of the war vintage. 
Moreover, this new service, in order to 
gain time, must be a night service. As 
the trains make the run in a night and a 
day, there would be no saving in time by 
mailing a letter in the evening to go on an 
airplane that waited all night, while the 
train was running, and then set out in the 
morning to make up the time it had lost. 

The significance of this new service is 
threefold: It is an evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s effective codperation with com- 
mercial aviation on a basis unconnected 
with left-over war material; it is the be- 
ginning of night service; and it is the be- 
ginning of air service at a higher technical 
level than heretofore. Altogether, it is a 
hopeful indication of the continuance of a 
healthy airplane industry in this country, 
an important thing in itself and essential 
to any reasonable plan of national self- 


- defense. 


The Old South in 1924 


OBERT LATHAN, the editor of 
the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, received the Pulitzer 

Prize for the following editorial: 


This article is being written on election day, 
but before the result of the voting can possibly 
be known. No matter. The suggestion it 
contains will still be pertinent whatever the 
story told by the first page this morning. It 


makes very little difference what any of us 
think about the outcome of yesterday’s ballot- 
ing. It makes a considerable difference 
whether or not the people of the South realize 
the precarious situation which this section has 
come to occupy politically. 

As yet we doubt if very many of them do 
realize this; and yet it is, we think, the out- 
standing political development of the time so 
far as we are concerned. Look at the facts. 
They are not pleasant to contemplate, but they 
cannot be ignored longer. We are in a sad fix 
politically in this part of the country and if we 
are to find a remedy for our troubles we must 
first of all determine what they are. That 
will take considerable discussion and all we 
can hope to do now is to help start the ball of 
this discussion rolling. If that can be accom- 
plished we may achieve the new program and 
the new leadership which we so much need. 

For at the root of the South’s present plight 
lies the fact that it has to-day virtually no 
national program and virtually no national 
leadership. Is it strange that it should be 
treated by the rest of the country as sucha 
negligible factor? What is it contributing to- 
day in the way of political thought? What 
political leaders has it who possess weight or 
authority beyond their own states? What 
constructive policies are its people ready to 
fight for with the brains and zeal that made 
them a power in the old days? 

The plight of the South in these respects 
would be perilous at any time. In a period 
when political currents are deeper and swifter 
than ever before, with more violent whirlpools, 
more dangerous rocks and shoals, ours is truly 
a perilous position. Changes which used to 
be decades in the making now sweep over us 
almost before we know they are in contempla- 
tion. It is true everywhere. In all the coun- 
tries of Europe the pendulum is swinging, now 
far to the left, now far to the right. Center 
parties have lost their power. They are in a 
very bad way. And the South has belonged 
to the school politically which sought as a rule 
the middle of the road, eschewing ultra- 
conservatism on the one hand and radicalism 
on the other. With labor organized and mili- 
tant, with radicalism organized and in deadly 
earnest, with conservatism organized and 
drawing the lines sharply, what is the South to 
do, what course shall she take, where do her 
interests lie? What is due to happen to her? 

These are questions which already begin to 
press for answer. Who is to speak for the 
South? How many of her citizens are pre- 
pared to help formulate her replies? 
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Mr. Lathan draws us a doleful picture 
but gives a cheerful sign. Time was when 
the Charleston News and Courier, the 
Columbia State, and kindred papers all 
through the South looked about them 
only through rose-colored glasses. The 
Southern politician, the Southern preach- 
er, the Southern paper were wont to extol 
the virtues of the South to such an extent 
as to convince their hearers that there was 
no need of progress. Some of them still 
play this tune to the exclusion of all 
others. All play it to some degree. 

But as mediocre as Southern intellect- 
ual leadership is, it is far better than it 
used to be. Moreover, it is getting con- 
stantly better. Conditions in the one 
fundamental thing that counts above all 
others—the teaching of children—are 
rapidly improving. 

In a community as ignorant as South 
Carolina was thirty years ago, there were 
not enough men who had education from 
books or wide experience to provide a 
high type of leadership. If there had been, 
it is doubtful if the electorate was wise 


enough to allow it to follow a high type of 
leadership. But happily the instinct for 


education is well-nigh universal. Even 
an ignorant community can be persuaded 
of the advantages of knowledge. Uni- 
versal education is the only way out of 
the South’s dilemma. Good roads, water 
power, cotton mills, an iron industry, 
better farming—all these things help, but 
they are more the evidences of an intelli- 
gent people than the cause of intelligence. 
Education is the one sure cure, but like 
all sure cures it is slow. The first effort 
is to get rid of illiteracy—to increase the 
number of those who can read and write. 
As a rule that will take a generation or 
more. Then comes the longer task of 
increasing the number who do read and 
write. This may take several genera- 
tions. 

When a goodly proportion of the people 
have acquired the habit of keeping up 
with the thought of the world, with 
broader aspects of politics, with modern 
science, with modern religion, with the 
pulse of the times asexpressed in literature 
and art and music—out of these people 


in the South 


will naturally come the leadership Mr. 
Lathan calls for. 

How far is South Carolina from that 
point now? Certainly, quite a long way, 
but equally certainly, not nearly so far 
as twenty years ago. She is nearer the 
world of her own time than she has been 
since the Civil War. 

In taking the justifiably optimistic 
view of the improvement that is going on 
in the South, it is not wise to overlook 
certain limiting factors to that impreve- 
ment. 

The set-back of the Civil War and Re- 
construction is just now passing away. 
It is not altogether gone. After the Civil 
War the Republican policy toward the 
South was empty of any of the kind of 
impulses which prompted the Dawes 
plan to help Germany. The Federal 
Government had by arms insisted upon 
the South’s staying within the Union. 
But it cared little for the conditions there 
except for the Negroes. And this attitude 
has continued. For years and years the 
Southern farmer suffered worse than the 
Northwestern farmer suffered recently, 
but no government agency rushed to save 
him. He was left to worry it out as best 
he could. Government favors usually 
went elsewhere and passed him by. This 
long neglect, mixed with a certain con- 
tempt for his poverty, produced a resent- 
ment that was typically expressed in the 
careers of such men as Senator Tillman, 
Claude Kitchin, and others. The scars 
of the Civil War may have gone, but the 
psychology of enforced isolation and pe- 
culiarity have not entirely disappeared. 
With more education and the consequent 
prosperity, this psychology will fade. 
But for the present it is not entirely gone. 

The other and more permanent handi- 
cap to the South is the Negro. Any 
section whose population is made up of 
60 per cent. of one race and 40 per cent. 
of another, an unassimilable race, must 
labor at a great disadvantage. And when 
the race furnishing 40 per cent. of the 
population will furnish almost none of the 
leadership, it puts a double burden upon 
the rest. The white population in the 
South, backward itself, is faced with pro- 
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viding leadership for its 60 per cent. and 
largely for the Negro 40 per cent. as well. 
And this latter is a harder task than the 
numeral ratio indicates, for the relation 
of the races makes a whole extra set of 
problems to handle. This second handi- 
cap is permanent unless the Negro migra- 
tion north and west could be induced to 
continue until the task of helping the 
Negroes along was equally distributed 
over the country. If that were done, 
progress in the South would be greatly 
accelerated—and perhaps the Negro 
might benefit also, for the smaller his 
numbers are in proportion to the whites 
around him, the faster progress he makes. 

The South has let its peculiar Negro 
problem so occupy its mind and so domi- 
nate its point of viewas to dwarf its leader- 
ship in other directions. This trouble is 
lessening. 

Yet in spite of all these things, there is 
reason for Mr. Lathan to take courage. 
Had he written his editorial thirty years 
ago he would have been a voice crying 
in the wilderness. But now there is a 
goodly army in the South that thinks as 
he does. The future of the country is in 
theirhands. The South is nearly through 
the valley of the shadow of mental death. 
It has begun to give its people a chance 
and from amongst them there will be 
leaders of breadth and vision such as 
these same people produced under happier 
conditions in bygone days. In the days 
when the people read, thought, and had 
contact with the pulse of the world, 
Georgia sent a steamer across the At- 
lantic before New York, and South 
Carolina built a steam railroad before 
Massachusetts. When they read and 
think again, they can again contribute to 
the progress of the world and their own 
prosperity and well-being. 


Rice Resumes Promotion Operations 


NE would think that a man who 
() spent some years as a boy in the 
New York State Reformatory for 

stealing from his father, who later was 
serit to State Prison for a longer term for 


forging his father’s name, and who three 


times since has been arrested by Federal 
authorities charged with using the mails 
to defraud, would see little prospect for 
himself in the field of finance. But Jacob 
S. Herzig, alias Joseph Hart, alias George 
Graham Rice, knows from past experience 
how short the memory of the public is and 
has unlimited confidence in his ability to 
lure credulous people with the same get- 
rich-quick bait that he has used to part 
them from their savings in the past. He 
is starting again his promotion operations 
in New York. 

The course now being followed by this 
resourceful promoter is very similar to 
that adopted by him after his release 
from Blackwell’s Island following his con- 
Viction in the B. H. Scheftels & Company 
bucket-shop case in 1912. Then he 
bought the New York Mining Age and 
ran it long enough to gather about him a 
new following. At the time of his most 
recent arrest, in 1918, he had changed the 
name of this paper to George Graham 
Rice’s Industrial and Mining Age and was 
using it to promote the sale of worthless 
oil stocks in competition with public offer- 
ings of Liberty Loan bonds. He was at 
that time convicted for stealing Liberty 
Bonds from clients. Post Office In- 
spector Honvery,who helped the New York 
County District Attorney’s office work 
up the case, was largely responsible for 
his conviction. Rice appealed the case 
and went West to engage in further get- 
rich-quick promotion operations. After 
long delay, and following the death of 
Inspector Honvery, the case came to trial 
before the Court of Appeals and the con- 
viction of the lower court was set aside. 

So Rice now has an acquittal to his 
credit and he comes out boldly as editor 
of a new weekly, the Wall Street Iconoclast, 
dedicated to “The Truth, No Matter 
Whom It Helps or Hurts.” This paper 
has as a regular feature several columns 
entitled “Guiding the Stock Buyer,” 
three or four pages of “Answers to In- 
vestors’ Letters,” and special articles 
such as “The Lure and Snare of Stock 
Gambling on Margin,” all signed by 
George Graham Rice himself. On the 
editorial page is to be found this frank and 
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interesting statement regarding this bold, 
notorious promoter’s latest publication: 


It frequently bases its judgment, opinions, 
recommendations, and market prophecies on 
stocks, as also its appraisement of the value 
of stocks, on the “positions” in stocks and 
markets which are actually held by the owners 
or editor of the Iconoclast. The strength of 
the Iconoclast’s opinion on any stock or stocks 
is thus often based on its financial interest in 
such stock or stocks. The Iconoclast is 
different from other financial publications. It 
has its own precepts, its own policies, grinds its 
own axe, and is unafraid. 


It would seem that such a frank state- 
ment of Rice’s intention, taken together 
with his past record, would be sufficient 
warning to keep people from placing their 
money in his way. In the articles on 
“Pirates of Promotion” which appeared 
in this magazine eight years ago it was 
shown that Rice in his Goldfield, Reno, 
and New York promotion days, up to 
that time, had foisted on the public 
twenty-two companies with a total capi- 
talization of $55,000,000, not one of which 
had ever had any prospect of success. 
Yet his judgment that he will be able to 
make the public support him on the old 
basis is probably correct. 


A Higher Birth Rate and the Future 
of Industry 


HE birth rate in the United 

States for 1924 was higher than for 

1923 and the death rate was lower. 
The birth rate increased from 22.3 per 
thousand to 22.5, and the death rate fell 
from 12.4 per thousand to 11.9. This 
means a net increase in population of a 
little more than 1 per cent. a year, or 
more than a million people, to judge from 
a recent survey of twenty-seven states 
made by the Census Bureau. 

It is probable that the net increase will 
rise perceptibly in the future, for several 
reasons. When the great numbers of 
immigrants from Central and South- 
eastern Europe used to come to these 
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shores, their arrival depressed living 
conditions. This tended toward lower- 
ing the birth rate of the population al- 
ready here and likewise it made more 
difficult the reduction of the death rate. 
With the immigrants selected by race and 
limited in number, they will no longer 
have this depressing effect. With a 1 
per cent. net increase in population a 
year and a tendency for that to increase, 
the United States ought to be able to 
continue to grow in industry, but happily 
this additional number will not be enough 
to encourage industry to grow on cheap 
labor and the use of human muscle power 
alone. If we have a constant shortage 
of labor, we shall have to train all our 
people so that they can make the maxi- 
mum use of power and good management. 
With those helps they can earn enough to 
live well. 

The-birth and death rates and the per- 
centage of net increase for the various 
states are as follows: 


BIRTH RATE DEATH RATE 


Calfomia. . . 22 14.5 
Connecticut . . 21.1 11.3 
Delaware. . . 18.9 12.8 
Illinois . . . 19.9 11.2 
Indiana . . ., 22.3 12.2 
ae 23.6 13.6 
Maryland. . . 22.7 13.8 
Michigan. . . 24.1 11.6 
Minnesota. . . 22 9.7 
Mississippi . . 24.3 11.8 
Montana... 16.1 7.8 
Nebraska. . . 21.5 9 

New Hampshire . 23.5 14.1 
New Jersey . . 22.3 11.9 
New York . . 2t.2 12.8 
North Carolina . 31.6 11.9 
, Jaa 21.1 11.2 
om. . . -s 18.6 11.3 
Pennsylvania. . 24.2 12.3 
South Carolina . 26.9 12.9 
Vermont . . . 2! 13.8 
Virginia . . . 26.5 11.9 
Washington . . 17.4 10 

Wisconsin. . . 20.7 10.1 
Wyoming a" 24 9.5 
A — 24.2 14.6 
North Dakota. 20.2 7.1 
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New Page Letters 


A Hitherto Unpublished Series from the Files 


of President Wilson* 


Edited by BURTON J. HENDRICK 


Selections from the Nearly One Hundred Previously Unpublished Let- 
ters of Ambassador Page to the President, Which Will Appear Subse- 
quently in Volume III of the “Life and Letters of Walter H. Page’ 


I. AN AMERICAN DEMOCRAT AT THE COURT OF ST. JAMES’S 


latter part of May, 1913. The 

events of the next ten years 
have made this period seem rather 
uninspiring, yet Page, had he gone about 
the matter deliberately, could have se- 
lected no more congenial time for his 
introduction into British politics and 
British society. The causes to which he 
had devoted the most active energies of 
forty years had now apparently gained 
the upper hand in England. The rapidly 
unfolding scene was, as Page described 
it in his letters to President Wilson, little 
less than a “revolution.” A crisis was 
approaching which, in its effect upon 
popular government, could be compared 
only with Magna Charta, the Puritan 
rebellion of Cromwell’s time, and the 
Revolution of 1688. In political pro- 
grams, in Parliament, in the press, and 
in general conversation, the ideas that 
held the popular mind were home rule, 
social and educational reform, and the 
wholesale transformation of the British 
political and social structure in the in- 
terest of the masses. Page, one of the 
most American of Americans, reached 
London at the very moment when Amer- 
ican conceptions were exerting a strong 
influence on the country which, next to his 
own, claimed first place in his affections. 
The man who was chiefly responsible for 
embodying these ideas in action, Mr. 
David Lloyd George, had drawn more 


prs: arrived in London in the 
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inspiration from the statesmen of America 
than had any other man who had risen to 
great position in British public life. 

The new era dawning in Great Britain 
was the era of Page’s old familiar figure, 
“The Forgotten Man.” Not democracy 
merely in its political sense—popular 
suffrage, representative parliaments, re- 
sponsible cabinets; in these things Page 
was far less interested than in democracy 
as a social force, as a method of improving 
the lives, and enlarging the material and 
spiritual horizon, of the daily workers. 
That was the phase of democracy which 
had filled Page’s thoughts from his earliest 
days, and the emergence of the neglected 
millions in England as participants in all 
the best that England provided was 
the thought now dominant in the minds 
of the leading British statesmen. The 
most successful nation was not necessarily 
the one that had the largest army, the 
finest navy, the oldest aristocracy, the 
most venerable established church, the 
most successful foreign policy, the greatest 
merchants, and the most profitable for- 
eign trade, but the one that had the 
greatest proportion of its masses in- 
dustrious, intelligent, well-fed, comfort- 
ably clad and sheltered, healthful and 
economically self-sufficient. Such things 
as caste, privilege, idleness, and luxury, 
Page looked upon, in Burke’s famous 
phrase, as “the solemn plausibilities of 
the world,” and as having no reality in 
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modern life. What chance had the 
average boy and girl for education? What 
opportunities were placed in his way for 
the development of his character and 
abilities? Was the product of his own 
efforts his own reward, or was the larger 
part of it devoted to supporting an 
infinitely small minority of the nation in 
idleness? The great duty of the state 
was not the extension of empire, but the 
more enlightened business of “freeing 
men’’—freeing them not only from the 
trammels of tradition but also from their 
own ignorance. For the few years pre- 
ceding his ambassadorship this concep- 
tion of a nation had been gaining favor 
in this ancient country, and by 1913 prog- 
ress had become so rapid that, in the eyes 
of the conservative classes, England was 
about to fall in ruins. 

No more profound admirer of England 
had ever lived than this new American 
Ambassabor; for twenty-five years, as 
editor and public speaker, he had ad- 
vocated the intimate association of Great 
Britain and the United States as the one 
thing that would best promote human 
advancement; and English literature, 
from his boyhood, had been his main 
intellectual pursuit. For British de- 
mocracy in its political aspects, he also 
had an emotion that was little less than 
veneration. The debt of his own country 
to -the political institutions of Great 
Britain he never wearied of portraying. 
Freedom, equality before the law, popular 
control of legislation, a government 
perhaps even more immediately in the 
control of the voters than that of the 
United States—all these things he defi- 
nitely realized. Page’s conception of 
democracy, however, was primarily Jeffer- 
sonian. This conception he absorbed as 
a young man while poring over Randall’s 
now antiquated but still indispensable 
life of the great Virginian. For Jefferson 
as a not too aggressive Governor of Vir- 
ginia, as a frequently timid and vacillating 
President, and as a not over-scrupulous 
political manager, Page had abundant 
criticism, but in the Jefferson who split 
up the great estates of Virginia and caused 
their division among the men who culti- 
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vated the soil, who abolished the union 
of church and state, who insisted on the 
free education of every boy and girl as 
the first duty of the commonwealth, he 
found the world’s foremost political 
philosopher. The extent to which these 
and similar conceptions directed a nation 
measured the extent, in Page’s view, to 
which a nation had become democratic. 
It was because the England of 1913 was 
undergoing this transformation and was at- 
tempting, with infinite difficulty, to break 
with its past and strike out on funda- 
mentally new lines, that the scene to 
which Page had now been so unexpectedly 
transported, filled him with interest and 
enthusiasm. 

For those who are inclined to hold 
Great Britain responsible for the World 
War a study of this England of 1913 and 
1914, as unfolded in Page’s letters, should 
be an enlightening experience. The note 
that will become so dominant after July, 
1914—the endless resonance of war—is 
at first scarcely heard. The topics. are 
home rule, land reform, the advantages 
and the disadvantages of the aristocracy. 
The prevailing excitement was the 
struggle that was taking place between 
the old and the new the rich and the poor. 
The subject that aroused practically no 
interest was the European situation. 
Not a world war, but a class war—and the 
threat of a civil war over Ireland—was 
the kind of conflict that threatened the 
peace of Britain. The demonstrations of 
the suffragettes caused far more appre- 
hension than the manceuvres of the 
German fleet. The man who was making 
the greatest noise was not the Kaiser, 
but Lloyd George. This ferocious spectre, 
as the Tory mind regarded him, had now 
attained high ascendancy over the British 
populace. Like most imaginative and 
earnest and impulsive statesmen, Lloyd 
George easily furnished points of criticism 
and attack, but one quality at least had — 
remained constant for more than thirty 
years of public life; and it was a quality 
which, in the eyes of a sturdy democrat 
like Page, redeemed a multitude of errors. 

This was the determination to make 
Great Britain a happier and more fruitful 
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country for the masses. Of the sincerity 
of this passion, for it was nothing less, no 
one who has followed this great political 
career can have the slightest question. 
A blazing indignation for the injustices 
heaped upon the poor; a sympathy for the 
misery and the straightened existence of 
the workers, a determination to give every 
man a fair chance at life, a hatred of the 
artificialities that have caused, through 
the ages, such an infinity of bleak and 
wasted lives—these were the convictions, 
that have made Lloyd George such a 
sincere and effective man. In this, his 
great side, there was much in common 
between Page and the fiery Welshman. 
Many of the speeches in which the British 
statesman assailed the historic system 
remind one of the strictures which Page 
had so frequently laid upon conditions 
in his own Southern states. When Lloyd 
George announced that “the day of the 
cottage man has dawned” he was merely 
expressing the main thesis of Page’s 
speech on “The Forgotten Man.” The 
“implacable warfare” which, as_ the 
Chancellor said in presenting his famous 
Budget of 1909, he proposed to wage “on 
poverty and squalidness” was precisely 
the warfare in which Page had been 
engaged since boyhood. Even the 
language of picturesque and uncom- 
promising violence which Lloyd George 
found essential for expressing his program 
aroused the same rage in propertied 
circles as had Page’s fierce denunciations 
in the previously placid atmosphere of 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

More important still, the changes 
which the democratic movement was 
bringing about in England were mainly 
the things which, as Page believed, were 
responsible for the greatness of his own 
country. The accession of the Asquith 
ministry had signalized Great Britain’s 
final break with medizvalism. The Bud- 
get of 1909 was merely the beginning of 
a comprehensive system of land reform, 
a system that meant the ultimate destruc- 
tion of the old estates and the division of 
the soil among its cultivators. The act 
of the House of Lords, in rejecting this 
budget, had brought about the greatest 


constitutional change of eight hundred 
years, for it had resulted in reforms which 
practically meant the end of that body 
as a legislative force and had lodged all 
political power in the popularly elected 
House of Commons. Though the most 
exciting topic of 1913 was home rule, the 
fact was well known that the disturbance 
over this proposal was merely obscuring 
legislation that the Cabinet regarded as far 
more important—legislation whose pur- 
pose was the emancipation of the masses. 
The creation of a great system of popular 
education was a leading item in this 
program. The separation of Church and 
State was another; the disestablishment of 
the Anglican Church in Wales—a change 
since accomplished—was generally re- 
garded as only preliminary to its dis- 
establishment in England itself. The 
abolition of primogeniture and entail, 
the very basis of the landed aristocracy, 
was another idea that was winning favor. 
Perhaps the chief value of Page’s corre- 
spondence of this period is that it gives 
a picture of the aristocratic mind in face 
of these impending changes. An ambas- 
sador is necessarily a functionary of the 
Court; even though he have wider and 
more democratic associations—as Page 
did—a large part of his time is neces- 
sarily spent with the official and dip- 
lomatic circles and with the “upper” 
classes. 

The spectacle of this American democrat 
in London writing to another democrat in 
the White House, giving his impressions 
of a social order sympathetically alien to 
both, and describing the attitude of 
country houses and of Mayfair toward 
those causes of democratic progress in 
which the sympathies of both were keen, 
is an almost unprecedented phenomenon. 
To both also it was a profitable revelation. 
The violent transformation of an ancient 
social order was quite a different process 
from the creation of Jeffersonian con- 
ditions in a new country. There were 
obstacles, physical and spiritual—the 
almost sacred accumulation of many 
centuries of history—that did not close 
the path of statesmen who had laid the 
foundations of Page’s own land. Not 
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only did Page recognize their existence, 
but he also appreciated their significance, 
and even, as his letters show, entertained 
for them a sympathetic understanding 
and a definite respect. It is a particu- 
larly refreshing revelation, and in itself a 
striking evidence of the elastic quality 
of his mind, that he quickly perceived 
these differences. Obviously, a lifetime 
spent in preaching democracy had not 
obscured, in his eyes, the virtues of the 
English upper class. His honest recog- 
nition of the many high qualities of the 
British nobility is a note which is at once 
heard in his early correspondence, and 
which becomes more emphasized in 
wartime. His distinction between the 
plutocracy that has nothing but wealth 
and the plutocracy that has not only 
wealth but also culture, traditions, an 
elevated patriotism, and a highly devel- 
oped sense of social responsibility, is 
perhaps one of the most stimulating 
pictures Page drew. 


AGE, always afree-trader, regarded the 

protective tariff as one of the obstacles 
to the economic predominance of the 
United States. Free trade in itself he 
regarded as almost essential to de- 
mocracy. He therefore characteristically 
read his own meaning into the new Under- 
wood Tariff Act of 1913. There is a 
certain appropriateness in the fact that 
he sent his congratulations to President 
Wilson from Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
Scottish home. 


To the President 


Skibo Castle 
Dornoch 
Sutherland. 
Scotland, September 12, 1913. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Score one! You have done a great 
historic deed and demonstrated and 
abundantly justified your leadership. 

I have been telling Bagehot’s successor 
in the editorship of the Economist that 
the passing of commercial supremacy to 
the United States will be dated in the 
economic histories from the Tariff Act 
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of 1913, just as so many things in this 
realm are dated from the Reform bill; 
and that, although nothing sudden and 
nothing spectacular is going to happen, 
the freeing of great forces will work this 
inevitable change by the time he can 
adjust the thought of his readers to it. 
The change will come so quietly that it 
will be here before they are aware. 

A large section of British opinion 
understands this. For example, there 
are here in this castle of help! the heads 
of the Scotch universities, and even 
they forget their quest of succour long 
enough to assent to this view. We can 
still more easily command British capital 
now—the best proof that we compel their 
proper envy. 

It is so good to be alive at such a time 
that | have driven my golf ball clean 
over the greens and lost the game from 
excitement. 

My congratulations! 

Most heartily yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 
To the President 
at Washington. 


Page’s letters, already published*, have 
described his attempts to explain, to the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Office, 
the conception that inspired Mr. Wilson’s 
difficult Mexican policy. The President 
believed that the prompt recognition 
of political adventurers who, by blood 
and iron, had seized the headship of state, 
simply encouraged the revolutionary 
habit in the unstable republics of Central 
and South America. The one way to 
discourage this practice and to introduce 
something resembling democratic order, 
was to withhold recognition from such 
unworthy aspirants. That this new policy 
in Washington involved many complexi- 
ties the results sufficiently show, and the 
Ambassador’s efforts to make even so 
enlightened a statesman as Sir Edward 
Grey accept this point of view had not 
been too successful. 


*Mr. Carnegie had always been generous in his 
contributions to the educational institutions of his 
native land. ~? 


2See Vol. I, Chapters VI and VII. 
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To the President 


6, Grosvenor Square, W. 
22 Feb. 1914. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The feeling is strong here (I encounter it 
in London, in Leeds, in Newcastle) that 
our Government wishes to prohibit Eu- 
ropean financial adventurers from ex- 
ploiting Central and South America 
because we wish to exploit them ourselves! 
I] had the hardihood to attack this error 
in speeches before important bodies in 
Leeds and Newcastle. Those who heard 
me seemed to accept my explanation, 
but I continually hear of others who smile 
at our pious pretensions.—Men who have 
looked on at the parcelling out of the 
world and have taken part in it don’t all 
at once think of the people that dwell on 
a land before they think of the land itself. 
This is one interesting test of the great 
distance that the Old World thought is 
behind our thought in all matters of popu- 
lar welfare. 1 am constantly surprised 
to discover how far ahead of them we have 
traveled. I told the German Ambassador*® 
here the other night that we wished no 
more territory and didn’t want Mexico as 
a free gift of the gods. He looked at me 
—a mere glimpse of one one-hundredth 
of a second—and | saw this flit across his 
mind: “ You are a consummate liar or an 
impossible idiot.” Then our conver- 
sation went on on a level of proper dig- 
nity. I’m sure such a proposition is 
simply incomprehensible to him. In 
this kingdom the Tories do not under- 
stand the vocabulary that the Liberals 
use, and the Liberals wouldn’t under- 
stand our democratic vocabulary. They 
have no idea of our notion of freeing 
men. 

Another revelation that I constantly 
get is the depth of their feeling about 
the Panama tolls. A journalist of good 
character and a shrewd fellow has been 
getting signatures of members of the 
House of Commons to a petition to the 
Government to reconsider its decision 


*Prince Lichnowsky, afterward famous for his 
denunciations of the Kaiser. 


4See Vol. I, Chapter VIII. 
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about the San Francisco Fair.> Nearly 
every man who refuses him remarks, “ Let 
’em first keep their treaty.” He tells me 
that it is the first time in his lifetime that 
he has encountered a definite anti-Amer- 
ican feeling among any considerable 
number of Englishmen. Correspondingly, 
of course, they applaud you for your 
present effort and hope and expect suc- 
cess. But they resent the act—even 
bitterly. 

Still, deeper down than these symp- 
toms, they like us, envy us, admire us, 
and in coming years, as economic changes 
give us an even clearer lead, they will 
follow us. I was never so sure that the 
command is ours and will fall into our 
hands more and more. Their great power 
is the accumulated capital of three ex- 
ploiting centuries, and chiefly that— 
with the machinery of trade and of 
authority that they have set up with it. 

Another fact I’ve learned is—they make 
as many mistakes as we do, and as silly; 
for example, Ulster, Carden.® 

Very heartily yours, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 
To the President. 


“T venture to say,” wrote Page to the 
President in March, 1914, “that no 
man is more eager to serve you or to help 
toward the building of a foreign policy 
worthy of the country than I am; I’ve 
got immensely interested in it, and I even 
believe that I see ways to do it 
The wretched thing is that there is so 
much honest ignorance—downright igno- 
rance. Why doesn’t some man who 
knows tell the whole truth, if it can be 
told without boasting—that we are so 
big and strong and rich, that the economic 
and political future of the world so clearly 
belongs to us, that it is impossible for any 


5In 1914, the American Government formally 
invited Great Britain to participate in the San 
Francisco Exposition to celebrate the opening of 
the Panama Canal. The British declination for a 
time produced a certain irritation in the United 
States. Though the suggestion was repudiated 
that it was caused by the American policy on Canal 
tolls, the conviction was prevalent that the British 
refusal was not unrelated to it. 


‘The British Minister in Mexico. See Vol I, 
Chapters VI and VII. 
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American man who sees the nations in 
their proper proportions and relations to 
fear or tremble or imitate or ‘truckle 
to” or to ask any improper favors of any 
nation on earth—that the ‘trucklers’ 
are those that kick up all this dust—they 
and only they? So far as this Govern- 
ment is concerned and this natign, if we 
keep faith with it, we can do with it 
whatever we like. They will go any 
honorable length to please us. Wherever 
I go—as a few days ago to Aberdeen— 
this is made obvious in a hundred ways. 
The whole Liberal fight here is confessedly 
to bring this kingdom, as far as they 
know how and dare try, up to the eco- 
nomic level and practice of the United 
States: that’s their standard and aim. If 
it were said that they are ‘ truckling’ to us, 
that would be near the truth.” 


To the President 


Embassy of the 

United States of America 

London, May 1, ’14. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 

Everybody here hopes us well 
with this troublesome problem of Mexico. 
As I have telegraphed you, I am sure a 
definite word was sent all along the line 
that this Government will help us in 
every way it can. I have happened within 
the last few days to talk with men of such 
other differences as John Burns, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Brig. Gen’l 
Fowke, of the Army, Lord Morley, and 
the Attorney-General (Sir John Simon); 
and they all say the same thing about our 
bad job in Mexico and how they wish us 
well and stand with us. The newspapers, 
too, in spite of a lot of foolish stuff they 
print and in spite of criticism of our 
refusing to recognize Huerta, are friendly 
in their comment. We constantly re- 
ceive letters from men here who wish to 
volunteer in our army. 

The passage of the repeal of the dis- 
criminating clause in the Panama Canal 
Tolls Act is taken for granted; but, when 


"Like most American Ambassadors to Great 
Britain, Page had been accused of “truckling” 
to the British. 
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the Senate does it, it will be received 
here with hearty praise and appreciation. 
But I have heard several notes of de- 
pression about the volume and the 
violence of Anglophobia in the United 
States. I told one member of the Govern- 
ment that I was surprised that be should 
remark this, since they had unsuccessfully 
dealt with the Irish for three centuries: 
was it graceful to hold us responsible for 
so much of their failure as went over 
the sea? Of course, this is by no means 
the whole answer and they know it. 

On the other hand, while there is no 
organized anti-American feeling here, 
corresponding to the Irish in the United 
States, there are two kinds of dislike 
of America and Americans. The old 
aristocratic Tory argument of a gener- 
ation or two ago—that a republic was 
sure to fail because, of course, they wished 
it to fail and therefore vindicate their 
order of things—you run across that 
feeling in curious ways, or survivals of it. 
I sat by a remarkable old lady at dinner 
the other night, the daughter of one earl 
and the wife of another and of course the 
mother of a third, who now holds the 
title—this old dowager has no active 
animosities, but she is full of the naive 
notions that were more or less active when 
she was young—that a democracy is 
necessarily vulgar and venal. She con- 
fessed surprise that our government had 
survived so long. 

“My father used to prove that a re- 
public is necessarily short-lived.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that’s easy to do now. 
But the important fact is that it does 
exist, stronger and better than ever.” 

This old Tory notion of the corruption 
of the United States crops up oftener 
than you would think, and there lurks in 
it a sort of aristocratic hope that it will 
yet fail. But this is not an active anti- 
American feeling. It is rather a social 
resentment of the success of a democratic 
order of society. It is, | am sure, becom- 
ing more and more merely a subject of 
historical interest—a curious survival that 
has no important meaning now. 

The other anti-American feeling is 
really more important, for it has its root 
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in something like economic envy. | hear 
this in “the City”—in financial circles. 
If we begin seriously to supply capital 
to the outlying world and especially if 
we ever again begin to contest the ship- 
ping of the world with them, this feeling 
will become active. It cropped up the 
other day in a small way in my conver- 
sation with a book publisher. He was 
criticising my partners because, in selling 
him the right to publish a book in Eng- 
land, they themselves kept the right in 
Canada—“ as if’ said he, “Canada were 
a part of the United States and not a 
British colony.” 

“See here,” said I, “we can deliver 
books in Canada in twelve hours: it takes 
you ten days. Let’s talk common sense.” 

Then he went off about the rapacity 
of Americans. I’ve heard the same kind 
of things said about the new currency act, 
and about the efforts of Americans to 
do trade even in South America, where 
the British are already trading. The 
dense self-satisfaction of the Briton who 
feels that the world belongs to him is 
as real as it is amusing. This explains 
Carden and his kind, and the kind is 
multitudinous. Sir Edward Grey knows 
no more about trade than I know about 
the Upanishads. Yet when | corrected 
a memorandum of a conversation with me 
which he wrote out for Spring-Rice and 
made it emphasize the moral and po- 
litical issue in Mexico rather than the 
commercial, he said: “But I am sure you 
do not forget the commercial? They will 
not let me forget it.” He has several 
times so spoken about the canal tolls. 
He has to use this formula in all his deal- 
ings! Economic envy may in the future 
play some real part in our dealings. 

But this is not yet very active and is 
not at all organized. The only kind of 
action or event that could stir up any 
feeling against us is something that they 
regard as bad faith, like the Panama tolls 
discrimination, or something that offends 
their national pride, like our taking up 
with Villa, whom they regard as re- 
sponsible for Benton’s death. 

And as for the old Tory feeling against 
any form of democracy, that’s now hard 
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put-to in their own kingdom. Ulster 
has a case, | have no doubt. If I were 
an Ulsterman, | fear I, too, should object 
to being bound to the body of Dublin. 
Yet that doesn’t touch the real question 
of the late stages of their controversy. 
The Conservatives have used Ulster and 
its army as a club to drive the Liberals 
out of power; and they have gone to the 
very brink of civil war. They don’t 
really care about Ulster. I doubt whether 
they care much about home rule. They’d 
ship Ireland out to sea without much 
worry—except their own financial loss. 
It’s the Lloyd George program that in- 
furiates them: and Ulster and anti-home 
rule are mere weapons to stop the general 
Liberal revolution, if they can. No man 
who has watched this ferocious fight can 
ever forget the danger of permitting any 
sort of privilege fastening itself on a 
community, for presently it comes to be 
regarded as a right and it will fight with all 
the airs of righteousness. They call these 
old Tories “Die Hards.” It’s a good 
name. They use military power, social 
power, financial power, eloquence, learn- 
ing, boundless impudence, black-guardism 
—everything—to hold what they have; 
and they fight—fight like tigers and tire 
not; and sometimes they almost convince 
you. For instance, there’s nothing more 
absurd or unfair or economically un- 
religious than the continuance of the 
Established Church of Wales, where by 
far the larger part of the people are 
Non-Conformists, who are now forced to 
support their own churches and the 
Established Church as well. But the 
other evening I| dined with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and when after dinner we 
went into the Lambeth Palace chapel for 
prayers (where the Archbishop’s family 
has gone every night for 700 years), 
and a bishop of some diocese in Wales 
was telling me of the bishops that had 
been consecrated in that chapel all these 
centuries and had gone to the ends of 
the world, and he spoke of Laud and his 
execution as if Laud had been a personal 
friend of his—then, when in these sur- 
roundings, curtained off from the worid 
of living men and women, he spoke with 
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shame and grief and horror of the wicked 
effort to disestablish ‘“God’s Holy 
Church” in Wales and thus strike the 
first blow toward the dethronement of 
His Most Gracious Majesty himself— 
I swear he almost persuaded me to be a 
Tory. 

When the appeal is made in the 
name of English history and of your 
vision of this conquering race sending 
its soldiers and sailors and bishops and 
adventurers to blaze ways for civilization 
on all seas and continents, it was that 
sort of an appeal that almost persuaded 
me to be a Tory—till I got out in the open 
air and drove over the bridge to West- 
minster Hall, where, at 11:30 at night, 
the political partners of the Bishops were 
hectoring and insulting the Government 
in a way that ought to have put the Tower 
in commission again. They use this 
historic appeal—they use everything— 
to cling to their privileges, sometimes you 
think with all sincerity. They are English 
history; they are England; they are the 
Empire; and they point to all the strength 
and glory of the past to prove it—for all 
the world exactly as our own tariff nabobs 
used to point to every good thing in our 
land as of their bringing and as Wall 
Street used to prove that the prosperity 
of Yuba Dam in Arizona was of Wall 
Street’s creation. Very many of the 
evils of this old world come from the 
holding of all these special privileges: 
that seems to me an incontrovertible 
economic fact. And the genius of the 
race is showing itself in this steady 
struggle to abolish them gradually. But 
the struggle suffers from the oratorical 
temperament and the habit of inaccuracy 
of the chief agitator—curiously parallel 
to a chapter in our own history! 

In our own country, however, there is 
nothing noble or convincing in the bene- 
ficiaries of privilege: as a rule they are 
mere sponges with no more moral quality 
than sponges. Here they are in many 
respects the finest flower of British 
civilization. Physically they are remark- 
able. The noble families of this kingdom 
have practiced eugenics pretty well for 
centuries. Now and then there’s a 
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dirty duke (I know one who is the biggest 
liar in England); now and then a noble 
lord marries a chorus girl or gambles away 
his ancestral portraits. But, after all, 
they are few. The race isn’t degenerat- 
ing. 1 imagine that the noblemen of this 
generation on this island include more 
first-class men than those of any preceding 
generation. The error they make is to 
conclude that they owe their vitality 
to their special privileges. If you look 
at the House of Commons, the Opposition 
benches show more men of ability, of 
good mettle, of individual power than the 
Government benches. They have every 
advantage except economic righteousness. 
They are fine old cocks in the House of 
Lords, too—with the same reservation. 
The idea, more or less popular in the 
United States, that they are playing out, is 
wholly wrong. What the future has in 
store is something like this—with the 
gradual conquest of liberal ideas over 
privilege, they gradually move forward 
—many younger sons move forward very 
fast, and they’ll remain the rulers of the 
world till we accumulate money enough 
to take our turn at the wheel. There 
isn’t going to be any such New Zealander 
as Macaulay® predicted and London 
Bridge will be open to traffic, | imagine, 
when Gabriel blows his trumpet. Good 
family stocks, kept good through cen- 
turies—that’s the trick that has made 
English history. 

; If you detect any note of sad- 
ness in this letter, you must not forget 
that we are in mourning for the Dowager 
Empress of Japan, following close upon 
our recent grief over the death of some 
Swedish royal person. These events make 
a strong pull on our emotions and on—my 
purse! My daughter fervently prays for 
the complete recovery of the Emperor 
of Austria, “For, Dad,” says she, “that'll 
mean more black dresses for both mother 
and me.” In spite of our grief 1 cannot 


8The reference, of course, is an extremely familiar 
one, but it may be convenient to quote it again in this 
place. It is in his essay on Van Ranke that Ma- 
caulay foresees the day when “some traveler from 
New Zealand will, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” 
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help smiling at the way in which the news 
of our sorrow would be received in the 
rural parts of North Carolina, where our 
simple lives are known, and at the possible 
comment in the journalistic mouthpiece 
of our good friend of the Navy, who is 
so temperate? in all things that excessive 
grief might seem a trifle forced. 

But there are worlds within worlds that 
we never dream of. I had a dinner 
arranged to the German Ambassador, the 
cock-sure princeling who says to me 
every time I| see him, “But you must do 
someding in Mexico,” when the King 
came along and “commanded” us to 
attend a state ball on that evening in 
honor of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark. My dinner—postponed and half 
broken up. And now the Duke of Argyll 
seems likely to die; and the King’s Master 
of the Ceremonies, who called an hour 
ago, informs me that his death, if it occur, 
will knock out both the King’s ball and 
my dinner for good, seeing that the Duch- 
ess is the King’s aunt. The Duke is 
quite a man and his death will cause 
very genuine sorrow. 

In spite of all these mournful inter- 
ruptions, | have to continue all the other 
parts of the game—at Stratford last week 
for instance, by speaking to the toast to 
“the immortal memory of Shakespeare” 
on the poet’s birthday; and I led the 
procession of (I suppose) 10,000 persons, 
from all the world, to the grave, on which 
every one of us placed flowers—tons of 
them; and on the plaza in the village | 
unfurled the Stars and Stripes—all which 


®*Mr. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
a strong advocate of prohibition, had recently is- 
sued an order forbidding alcoholic drinks on Amer- 
ican warships. 
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may be duly witnessed daily this week 
in a moving picture show in London, 
admission 6d., children 4d. In my speech 
I said bluntly that Shakespeare was 
the greatest poet of all the world—this 
Englishman—in the hope that Chamber- 
lain” might see it and ask in the Senate 
“What’s the matter with N. P. Willis?” 
But it seems to have escaped him, in spite 
of the promise of the Hearst correspond- 
ents to telegraph that paragraph to their 
papers. A very pretty and impressive 
thing, this annual Shakespeare cele- 
bration. 

I hope that Laughlin [Secretary of the 
American Embassy in London] has gone 
over with you everything (if there be any 
especial thing) that you wish to know 
about here. [| am sure that both he and 
Mrs. Laughlin will prove frank and ve- 
racious reporters. 

And, most pleasant of all, we are look- 
ing forward with keen anticipations to 
the coming of McAdoo and his bride, 
tho’ we have not yet heard the date of 
their expected arrival in England. If 
they come at the right time, we shall, 
of course, take them to court—which 
Jessie and Frank missed by being married 
at the wrong time of the year. 

Forgive so long a letterthat contains 
so little that is worth while. 

Yours always heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace. 
To the President. 


Senator George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, 
had been particularly active in his criticisms of Page 
as a “truckler” to Great Britain. N. P. Willis, it 
may be necessary to explain, was one of the most 
prominent figures in American literature for the 
first half of the nineteenth century. His travel 
sketches were not without their charm and his 
Biblical poems still have a vogue that is not unde- 
served. 


The next installment will contain some of the most sprightly of 
Page’s letters to the President, several written during the relaxations 
of the social season. His whimsical and serious comments on fig- 
ures and customs of the time are extremely penetrating and revealing. 





Italy Under Mussolini 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


HE present autocrat of Italy has 
many admirers and would-be imi- 
tators outside his own country. 
Many people who dread the stealthy 
menace of Bolshevism, those who are 
instinctively anti-democratic, those who 
believe in a “strong man’s” rule and 
who have lost their faith in parliamen- 
tary institutions—the “talking shops” of 
politicians and cranks—and those who 
believe more in discipline than in liberty, 
in authority more than in a free conflict 
of ideas, and in the obedience of the 
masses to the divinity of “the state” rul- 
ing them for their own good (whether 
they like it or not), pay homage in their 
hearts to Mussolini. 
In England some elderly generals and 
patriotic ladies, fearful lest their own 


people should yield to the dreadful lure of 
Bolshevism which they think is infecting 
organized labor, have started a branch of 
British Fascisti, supported by conserva- 
tive clergymen, nervous women, and 


retired colonels. In times of strikes, 
industrial upheaval, and political speechi- 
fying, when a handful of British commun- 
ists utter dark threats of revolution, many 
more people, not definitely enrolled 
among the British Fascisti, sigh for a 
Mussolini and his “strong hand.” It is 
a reaction against the chaos and class 
conflict which followed war in all coun- 
tries. It is also a hark back to instincts 
and principles of benevolent despotism 
which have never been destroyed by dem- 
ocratic progress, which, after all, has not 
fulfilled its splendid promise. 

In Germany, Hungary, Spain, one sees 
the same reaction against the rule of 
democracy. Even in the United States 
of America the Ku Klux Klan upholds 
intolerance as a patriotic virtue and advo- 
cates tyranny as the best form of govern- 
ment. The mentality of Mussolini and 
his “Black Shirts” is not an isolated 


phenomenon in the world to-day, though 
their experiment has been most complete 
and effective, and was most necessary, 
perhaps, as an antidote to anarchy. There 
could be endless debate on this question, 
of course. 

Undoubtedly the Fascist movement has 
increased the prestige of Italy abroad. 
It has at least weakened the myth of the 
“decadent Latin race” which was firmly 
fixed for a time in the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
Whether one approves or disapproves of 
their methods, one can hardly give the 
title of “decadent” to these bands of 
young Italians who beat their political 
enemies with sticks, and come out into 
the streets for faction fights, like the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines in the old 
days of Italian history. 

Intellectually the Italian people are 
generally placed low in the scale. Ac- 
cording to American statistics on the 
mental standards of immigrants, the 
Italians come about sixteenth on the list. 
It is, in my opinion, a gross libel. The 
standard of education may be low in 
Italy, but in natural intelligence, in imag- 
ination, humor, sense of beauty, crafts- 
manship, skill of hand and eye, philosophy 
of life, vivacity of character,-and indus- 
try, the Italian, even of the humblest 
classes, belongs to the best quality of the 
Old World. 

The industry of the Italian peasant 
gives the lie to that word “decadent.” 
I have lately been through Italy from 
south to north, and marvelled again at 
those terraced vineyards, that intensive 
agriculture, with which he has cultivated 
every inch of soil up the hillsides and 
mountain slopes between the barren rocks. 
Through centuries of labor he has built up 
those little stone walls, yard by yard, 
terrace by terrace, to safeguard that 
patch of earth which he and his women 
water from neighboring wells, with in- 
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finite toil and patience, and yet not sul-— 


lenly, but with song and laughter and 
gossip. It is a poor life, perhaps, though 
many Italian peasants are doing rather 
well, but they have the gift of happiness 
under the sun which is theirs, and the 
more one sees of them the more one likes 
them. 

A poor nation, with few natural resources 
for industrial wealth; 
no iron for machines 
to relieve the necessity 
of hand labor; agri- 
cultural methods as 
primitive as in Roman 
times, with the same 
kind of ploughs, the 
same way of thresh- 
ing. Outside the 
northern cities there is 
but little progress in 
modern industrialism 
and competition; but 
the world, as far away 
as America, owes a 
great deal of its own 
progress to Italian 
labor, craftsmanship, 
and industry. Before 
the war, owing to the 
poverty of their own 
country, there was a 
tide of emigration from 
Italy,asmanyas650,o00inone year. They 
have been the laborers of the world, in the 
United States, the Argentine, Brazil. 
Now in France 200,000 of them are stone- 
masons, carpenters, decorators, in the 
devastated regions. 

After the Renaissance, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the 
“New Learning” flowed out of Italy as a 
great vivifying stream of knowledge and 
art and beauty, the Italian people drifted 
for a time out of the main stream of Euro- 
pean “progress.” Divided into separate 
states, villainously governed by corrupt 
tulers, they lost their wealth and their 
leadership. Rome still stood, and stands, 
as the center of the Catholic world, and 
the Eternal City, with Florence, Venice, 
and Naples, were still visited by all for- 
eign travelers, because of their treasure 
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“It was the war, and the effects of war, 
which produced Mussolini and Fascismo.’’ 


houses of art and ancient relics, but Italy 
was no longer one of the great powers, 
able to dominate or attack the rest of 
Europe. 

Even when Italian unity was achieved 
by Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour, Italy 
could not rival France or Austria or the 
new German Empire as an aggressive 
political state. It was economically poor. 
Its greatest wealth 
seemed to be in its 
antiquities, sunshine, 
and gift of music. Yet 
even in its most feeble 
period Italy never 
lacked keen brains, 
fine scholarship, a cul- 
tured aristocracy, an 
intelligent middle 
class, and a_ hardy, 
courageous peasantry. 
A nation like that does 
not perish out of his- 
tory, especially when 
it remembers, as Italy 
has never forgotten, 
its old leadership in 
the history of the 
world. 

It was the war, and 
the effects of war, 
which produced Mus- 
solini and Fascismo. 
Before the war Italy was governed by 
a succession of Liberal leaders—Orlando, 
Giolitti, Sonnino, Nitti—who looked to 
England as their model of constitutional 
liberty. When the war came many of the 
Socialists held fast to their belief in paci- 
fism, and steadily resisted all idea of inter- 
vention. But all the bold young spirits, 
and the ardent old ones, who wanted Italy 
to play a strong part in the world, swept 
the pacifists on one side, and brought 
their country into the World War against 
their hereditary enemy, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, allied with Germany 
in this Armageddon. 

Italy caught the war fever, rushed to 
the colors with wild enthusiasm, marched 
to the frontiers in a tide of gallant youth, 
dreamed great dreams of victory and of 
rewards which should restore some of her 
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old Imperial power. Only sceptical old 

Socialists, here and there, and the revolu- 

tionary Communists said: “Wait till the 

fever wears off! Remember what we told 

you. There will be norewards. You are 

the fools of old catchwords. You will be 

massacred, mutilated, and then—be- 

trayed!”’ 


ON THE BRINK OF REVOLUTION 


,WENT to Italy after the war and sawa 
nation on the verge of revolution. On 
the very walls of Rome, around St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, the name of 
Lenin was written as a watchword of 
“liberty.” Strikes broke out in every 
part of Italy, and communications were 
broken between one part of the country 
and another by lightning railway strikes 
which held up traveling, as I found to my 
cost, for days. At night in Rome, 
Florence, Venice, I saw bodies of troops 
marching silently through dark archways 
to patrol the streets, as though at any 
moment red revolution might burst forth. 
The soldiers looked nervous and sullen, 
as though they had no stomach for their 


job. Revolution was talked openly at 
café tables by young men who had fought 


in the war. Even the waiters in the big 
hotels—ex-soldiers—confided to foreigners 
their determination to “make a change.” 
One fellow in my presence spat on the 
king’s head as printed on the stamps 
which he stuck on my letters, and banged 
each stamp with a dirty curse. 

What had happened to produce this 
state of things in Italy, after its gallantry 
in the war—underestimated by other 
nations—and its long endurance? After 
the strain of the war, the agony of the 
trenches and the mountain tops, the dis- 
aster at Caporetto, where the line had 
broken and all seemed lost, the final rally 
and victory, the demobilized soldiers had 
returned to civil life with ragged nerves, 
exaggerated hopes, and claims for that 
new and better world which had been prom- 
ised to them after their service. Instead, 
they found themselves out of work in a 
poverty-stricken nation exhausted of all 
its wealth except what had fallen into the 
hands of the profiteers. 


Red Revolution 


Italy had come off very badly in the 
settlement of peace at Versailles, accord- 
ing to general opinion in the country. 
The promises of the Allies were ignored or 
whittled down. President Wilson him- 
self showed something like angry passion 
when Italy proposed to enforce her claims 
to the Dalmatian coast—her old Roman 
colony on the other side of the Adriatic— 
and the Italian Ambassador was given the 
cold shoulder at the Peace Conference. 
All the dreams of a new Italian Empire, of 
rich rewards for the nation in return for 
sacrifice and service, were dispelled by a 
cold awakening to increased poverty, 
disappointment, and despair. It was 
then that many ex-soldiers remembered 
the words of the Communists: “ You will 
be massacred, mutilated, and afterward 
—betrayed!” 

In an interview I had at that time with 
His Holiness Benedict XV he admitted 
the natural cause for all the social unrest 
in Italy. “The people have been irri- 
tated by a sense of injustice. 

There are many men who have made | 
money out of the war.” He made a 
gesture with his thumb and forefinger, as 
though touching money, and said, “ Those 
who grew rich out of the war will have to 
pay.” 

Then the Pope spoke words which were 
true not only of Italy, but also of all 
Europe. 

“That long period of strife—that ter- 
rific scourge—will have far-reaching and 
enduring results. The people must make 
up their minds to endure the consequences 
of war. They must steel themselves to 
suffer. At the same time we must do 
everything in our power to alleviate these 
sufferings, and to ease the burdens of 
those who can least afford to support 
them.” 

In Italy at that time the people were 
not in a mood to “steel themselves to 
suffer.” They believed that there might 
be short cuts to their claims and desires, 
a quick way of avoiding the economic con- 
sequences of war and making the rich 
pay. The Russian myth of a new and 
glorious system of democracy—“ the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat”—was a 
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tremendous lure to the imagination of dis- 
contented men. They knew next to 
nothing of what had happened in Russia. 
Who did? But the idea of “ soldiers’ and 
workmen’s councils,” and the war on capi- 
talism, appealed vividly to the imagination 
of those who believed they had been be- 
trayed by their leaders, and by the Allies. 


The seizure of the factories ended in 
ridicule and defeat for the Italian com- 
munists. The experiment failed mis- 
erably, owing, curiously enough, to the 
weakness of the Government; afraid of 
sending troops to expel the “ soldiers’ and 
workmen’s councils,” lest all Italy should 
be alight with revolution, they just did 


“I MARVELLED AGAIN AT THOSE TERRACED VINEYARDS” 
The Italian peasant “ has cultivated every inch of soil up the hillsides and mountain slopes between the 


barren rock. 


Through centuries of labor he has built up those little stone walls, yard by yard, terrace 


by terrace, to safeguard that patch of earth which he and his women water from neighboring wells, with 
infinite toil and patience, and yet not sullenly, but with song and laughter and gossip.” 


When the poet d’Annunzio, with his 
bald head and protruding eyes and flame 
of words, raised a body of volunteers, and 
seized and held Fiume against the com- 
mands and entreaties of the Allied powers, 
he was inspired by the same revolt against 
constitutional methods as were the Com- 
munists who seized the factories. It was, 
in both cases, a “short cut” to power, a 
denial of parliamentary control, a revo- 
lutionary act. 


nothing at all, and it happened to be the 
best thing. The workmen in possession of 
the factories could not get raw material to 
manufacture. They had not scientific 
knowledge torun the machines or to market 
the goods. They found themselves iso- 
lated and cut off from the life of the nation, 
in which the middle class and the business 
men were getting frightened and angry 
because of all this disorder and anarchy, 
preventing utterly any hope of national 
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recovery in industry and commerce. 
Surprised by their own impotence, the 
revolutionary workmen surrendered the 
factories, and walked out with their hands 
in their pockets, cursing the capitalists. 

It was the beginning of the collapse of 
red revolution in Italy. Ridicule almost 
killed it. Thousands of young men who 
had been as revolutionary in spirit as the 
Communists themselves, decided to use 
their methods of “direct action” against 
the Communists, instead of with them. 
They had found their enemy, and their 
sticks belabored him wherever he showed 
his head, over a café table or in a street 
scuffle. The common sense of the nation 
had revolted at last against all the 
strikes and all this anarchy which led 
nowhere, and the youth of Italy for the 
most part decided to use their energy and 
their need for action upon the bodies of 
the Bolsheviki. It was then that Mus- 
solini took charge as leader of the “Fas- 
cisti’”—those armed bands of excited 
youth. 


FROM REPUBLICAN TO MONARCHIST 


ISTORY has been so rapid since the 
war that most people imagine that 
Mussolini was a man of conservative ideals 
from the beginning, and that it was he 
who turned the Communist workers out 
of the factories by the use of his “ Black 
Shirts.” Neither is true. Before the 
war Mussolini was an advanced Socialist. 
From the beginning of the war he was an 
ardent champion of Italy’s intervention 
on the side of the Allies. After the war 
he was a republican on the side of revolu- 
tion, as proclaimed in his paper, J] Popolo 
d’ Italia, and in his public speeches. 

In January of 1919 he declared war 
upon the old political parties, and de- 
manded the abolition of the Senate. 
“From the Chamber which is about to be 
elected,” he said, “we shall demand a 
decision upon the form of the State. It 
must put the question: ‘Republic or Mon- 
archy?”’ 

Italy under Mussolini is the most per- 
fect example of a nation dedicated or 
coerced to the service of the State, under 
a dictator who identifies himself with the 


state, like Louis XIV, who said: “ L’ Etat, 
c’est moi’’—“I am the state.” It does 
not abolish distinctions of class, but all 
classes must subordinate their interests to 
the state. They must not criticize, or dis- 
obey, or try to alter the laws of the State. 
The old labor organizations may continue 
to exist and to discuss claims to higher 
wages and other trade interests, but their 
Fascist representatives, obeying orders 
from their Fascist chief, see that the dis- 
cussions are purely academic and do not 
permit any strike or direct action to en- 
force the claims. Parliament may still 
prattle, recommend new bills, give expert 
advice, discuss philosophical ideas, but 
the State, which is Mussolini, dictates, and 
must be obeyed. 

Even a foreigner, like myself, going to 
Italy from year to year, sees the outward 
and visible proof of Italy’s regeneration 
and return to order and efficiency under 
the rule of Mussolini. 

The people are working. The trains 
are punctual. Trade is improving stead- 
ily. Financial economics and sound 
financial measures have put.the country 
on a good basis of international credit. 
Crime has decreased in all districts, ex- 
cept where rash people challenge the au- 
thority of the Fascisti and get their heads 
battered. There is no sign of decadence 
and despair in the spirit of the people. 
Italy is throbbing with energy in the 
northern towns, and even in the south, 
where climate and blood and age-long 
traditions of a happy-go-lucky people 
conflict with efficiency, there is a real 
improvement in social conditions. The 
beggars have been cleared off the streets of 
Naples. Poverty is not so frightful in 
the crowded courtyards. Dirt is not so 
encrusted. 

There are ugly things behind this mass 
of a united nation, rather terrible things 
beneath the surface of law and order, a 
yawning gulf at the feet of Mussolini 
himself, who seems so secure in his dic- 
tatorship, and above all, an utter denial 
of liberty in speech and ideas. 

The ugly things are whispered about 
Rome and all places where secrets are 
told. For hours | listened to them from 
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men who turned their heads nervously at 
any footfall. They were stories of polit- 
ical assassination, brutal violence, finan- 
cial corruption, carried out, it is said, by 
men who were very closely in touch with 
Mussolini himself, and acting with his 
knowledge. One of them, Cesare Rossi— 
now in prison—has directly accused 


fiscates editions, and suppresses news- 
papers entirely, if it is challenged by 
any criticism or news displeasing to the 
Fascist leaders. The Soviet leaders in 
Russia also object to political criticism 
and journalistic liberty, permitting only 
views and news agreeable to themselves. 
Indeed, it is curious how closely a Fas- 











IT HAS LIVED THROUGH THE POLITICAL CHANGES OF CENTURIES 


Though Napoleon did rebuild one of its churches, the plan of the Square of St. Mark in Venice 
has remained unchanged while the world marched on. In Italy’s sunshine it is forever a delight. 


Mussolini of complicity in the murder of 
Deputy Matteotti. 

It is impossible for a foreigner to weigh 
the evidence for all this. It would be 
grossly unfair for any foreigner to accuse 
Mussolini of evil deeds upon gossip of 
that kind. But he must take note of all 
these stories as a revelation of what is 
being repeated, and believed, by many 
intelligent and patriotic Italians. 

It is certain that there is no political 
liberty in Italy and that the press is muz- 
zled by a rigid censorship which con- 


cist state adopts the arguments of the 
Soviet tyranny. The Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics also demands complete 
submission to the State, makes a religion 
of the State, regards as enemies of the 
people any who disagree with its acts or 
criticize its ideas. 

Tyranny works in much the same way, 
whether it belongs to the Right or the Left, 
and in history it has been answered in 
one way only—by revolution or counter- 
revolution. That is Mussolini’s personal 
peril, and Italy’s danger. 
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It is a humiliation and a grief to all 
Italian liberals, proud of their country’s 
historical codperation with liberal thought 
in Europe, that their old leaders like 
Giolitti and Amendola and Albertini are 
forced to withdraw from Parliament 
and seek refuge in disdainful silence be- 
cause of the insults and threats levelled at 
them by their Fascist opponents. It galls 
them when foreigners excuse the methods 
of Mussolini by saying that no doubt they 
are suitable to Italy, though not to coun- 
tries like France and England, as though 
Italy were a nation of uneducated Orien- 
tals for whom a dictatorship is good 
enough. It enrages them to see that men 
who administered the country during the 
hard years of war, and whose patriotism 
is unsullied and beyond reproach, should 
be abused as traitors, threatened with 
personal violence, actually maltreated in 
certain cases by professional bullies, be- 
cause they dare to uphold the rights of 
Parliament, to defend the liberty of the 
press, and to criticize a government which 
acts by the power of armed forces able to 
terrorize public opinion, unarmed and 
defenseless against them. 


WHERE ITALY IS GOING 


T IS possible, from all I hear, that Mus- 
solini, political opportunist, without 
any fixed philosophy, democratic by 
instinct though autocratic in temper, and 
dictator by accident, may modify his own 
system and bring it back to parliamentary 
control, when he finds public opinion 
swinging against him. It is more likely 
that he has now gone too far to retreat on 
these lines with personal safety, and that 
he is in the hands of his own extremists, 
who will rule by violence or go down by 
violence. It is significant that the op- 
position papers, like the Corriere della 
Sera (which Albertini made the most im- 
portant newspaper in Italy), are increas- 
ing their circulation, despite the censorship 
and periodical suppression. It is evident 
even to an outside observer, like myself, 
that the ordinary folk one meets have 
lost their flame of enthusiasm for the 
Fascist state and are disturbed by uneasy 
doubts as to its enduring value. 





Future 


Mussolini still has the support of the 
Italian aristocracy. While | was in Rome 
recently they gave a great banquet in his 
honor at the most exclusive club—in the 
Palazzo Borghese. 

But his prestige, like that of all dictators, 
depends upon dramatic acts appealing to 
the passionate sentiment of the people. 
If he drifts, he will drift to disaster 
and revolt. He will be tempted to ar- 
range a sensational coup, or to take ad- 
vantage of accident, to display himself 
again as the “strong man,” “the Man of 
Destiny,” the champion of Italian Im- 
perialism. Corfu gave him this chance, 
and he took it, and raised his personal 
prestige in Italy by defying the League 
of Nations and all the powers. As long 
as Mussolini is in need of drama to 
reawaken public fervor in behalf of his 
dictatorship, Italy will not have a quiet 
history. 

In any case the future of Italy is dark 
and uncertain. | asked an Italian liberal: 
“What is the answer to Fascism?” His 
answer was gloomy: 

“If it lasts much longer there is only 
one answer—Bolshevism. Unless Mus- 
solini liberates moderate opinion and 
ceases to regard patriotic liberals as ene- 
mies and traitors, he will beoverthrown by 
the extremists of the Left. His tyranny 
is their excuse. His defiance of consti- 
tutional liberties plays into the hands 
of violence and red revolution. But it 
is not too late, even now, to codperate 
with men of liberal tradition and to restore 
the power of Parliament and the freedom 
of the press. Only that can save Italy 
from tragic happenings.” 

I do not adopt this conclusion as my 
own. I only report it. But it seems to 
me that Mussolini and his Fascist state 
represent an old form of government 
which has failed before in history. It 
may be necessary as a temporary defense 
against anarchy which, in the case of 
Italy, had almost overwhelmed the coun- 
try. But I do not believe in tyrannies or 
dictatorships as a permanent form of 
government, however benevolent, effi- 
cient, and intelligent. At best there is 
something better. 
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By JAMES 


HE widest and most interesting 
empire on the globe remains un- 
explored; it is the ocean floor. Be- 
neath those waters, some turbulent, some 
quiet, but all treacherous, roll the secrets 
of the ages—the ships that never re- 


Walking the Ocean Floors 
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ocean floors, and now that science is be- 
ginning to penetrate those vast, water- 
locked mysteries it is proved that for once 
the dreams of man have fallen short of 
the mark. There are fish that combine 
in their colors the beauties of the rainbow 




















An undersea photograph which, like the other illustrations for this article, was taken with the special boat 
and apparatus owned by the Submarine Film Corporation, the general manager of which, J. E. Williamson, 
coéperated in the recent expedition of the American Museum of Natural History. Using this apparatus, 
a photographer descends from the boat thirty to forty feet in a tub of iron hoops and fabric and takes his 
pictures through a glass window without the assistance of artificial light. Moving pictures also are taken. 


turned, the fishes and monsters never 
viewed by the eye of man, and flowers of 
rare beauty that bloom and perish unseen 
in the ghostly darkness of the still waters 
of the deep. 

For years the imagination of man has 
dwelt fantastically upon the secrets of the 
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and every glory of the great spectacles 
of the heavens, flowers and plants more 
delicate and beautiful than the finest bit 
of lace, and monsters with fantastic and 
terrifying shapes accentuated by the 
queer plasms of the still waters. 

An expedition of the AmericanMuseum 













The Importance of Undersea Light 
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An underwater photograph made by Mr. Williamson and Dr. Roy Waldo Miner of the American Museum 
of Natural History outside the barrier reef, Andros Island, the Bahamas. The fish are a vivid blue color, 
of the genus chromis, three to four inches long. Several good examples of the stony corals may be seen, as 
well as one of the beautiful treelike gorgonians, or sea bushes, at the lower right hand corner of the picture. 


of Natural History revealed many of 
these wonders of the deep in the opaque, 
sun-lit coral seas of the Bahamas, and the 
Beebe expedition to the Sargasso Sea is 
revealing still other mysteries miles be- 
neath the surface. Moving picture men 
have revealed some of the secrets near the 
surface, and there are still others, com- 
mercially inclined, who delve about the 
water-soaked ruins of treasure ships that 
made port finally on the floors of the ocean. 

Elaborate exploration of the ocean 
floors depends upon two things—the de- 
velopment of diving apparatus, and ad- 
vancements in undersea lights and photo- 
graphic apparatus. When man can go no 
farther, the artificial light and automatic 
camera in the future may withstand the 
pressure and bring back to earth a film of 
the fantastic secrets of this empire of the 
deep. Recently a larger and better light 


has been developed, enabling work at 
greater depths than ever before, and its 
inventors expect even greater advances in 
that field. 

To the seeker of treasure in the depths 
the light is of the utmost importance. 
When a diver goes down into the ocean, 
bound for some old hulk one or two hun- 
dred feet below the surface, or, in rare 
instances, three hundred feet, he is in the 
same relation to the hulk as a man sus- 
pended alongside a modern skyscraper. 
Just imagine that the task of this latter 
man was to enter one of a thousand 
windows and go searching about the 
building in darkness for a certain office. 
In that office there stands a safe, contain- 
ing millions in money or jewels. The 
office would be locked and the safe se- 
curely fastened. The adventurer who 
comes in the window must open both 
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Another photograph made by Dr. Miner and Mr. Williamson off Andros Island. 
agitated by the ocean current, and at the right is a coral post. 
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At the left is a sea plume, 
In the quiet sunlit waters of the Bahamas 


the undersea observer finds himself in a submarine fairyland of magenta and gold, with vistas like this 
opening in every direction through the clearings of the ocean forest resplendent with brilliantly colored fish. 


window and safe and then carry away the 
treasure. And he must do all these tasks 
in short periods of work, never more than 
thirty minutes. 

That is a fair illustration of the problem 
which confronts a diver. After finding a 
treasure ship it becomes his job to get 
aboard and grope for the strong room. 
Almost insuperable difficulties await him. 
Usually the ship has been badly damaged, 
dislocated, and maybe has been turned 
completely over. To find the treasure 
vault of such a ship, open its doors, and 
reclaim the wealth resting there, is an 
undertaking that calls for titanic labor. 

Now the men who pursue this trade 
may have the aid of light, a thing more 
precious to them than the gold, because it 
means safety. By the help of a modern 
Prometheus, working in a Westinghouse 
laboratory, means has been found to con- 


vey electricity from earth to ocean floor. 
In'this case the Prometheus is a composite 
of several men, their work rivalling that 
celebrated gift from the Greek deity. 
Although electrical current was used 
before this development for under-water il- 
lumination, notably in the making of mov- 
ing pictures, the lamp just brought forth 
represents the most successful attempt 
to employ electricity in submarine enter- 
prises of all kinds. It is an enlarged and 
more powerful incandescent lamp of the 
familiar type. Three of these lamps will 
illuminate a circle of about twenty-five 
feet, enough to speed any kind of work 
beneath the ocean’s surface. It is ap- 
parent that the thin glass of the ordinary 
electrical bulb would be crushed by the 
pressure of water. So the engineers have 
substituted a heavy glass capable of 
withstanding great pressure. The lamp 
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Sea plumes, sea fans, and other underwater vegetation, photographed by Mr. Williamson 
in the harbor at Nassau. The fish is a puffer about twenty inches or two feet long. 


is about five inches in diameter, of 110 to 
115 volts, compared to the standard 25 
to 40 volts, and has a power of 100 watts. 
Each lamp is fitted into a waterproof 
bronze cap, and the wires are carried to 
the surface in a stout mine cable. 

When a diver drops over the side he 
has three lamps, instead of one, sus- 
pended around him a few feet distant. 
These lamps are attached to a boom 
aboard ship and are lowered with the 
diver. Once on the floor of the ocean,or 
in a sunken wreck, the diver may manip- 
ulate the lamps for his own convenience. 
By the faint lights of a tiny bulb, shining 
like some eerie jack-o’-lantern at fifty 
fathoms down, the wreck is illuminated 
for the solitary visitor. Not long ago 
one diver found a skeleton still standing 
guard on a ship sunk during the war. 
This skeleton, by a trick of chance, 
rested secure in the corner of a deck- 
house, with a bayonetted rifle clutched 


in the bony fingers, just as the man went 
down. 

Ever since the war there have been 
intensive activities to bring back part 
of the sunken wealth. Frequently prep- 
arations to salvage the Lusitania’s gold 
have been reported, but that prospect 
seems remote because the Lusitania lies 
in 285 feet of water. Salvage men say 
that it would be practicable to reclaim 
her $5,000,000, but the cost would make 
the undertaking profitless. 

Estimates of how much gold and gems 
may lie in Davy’s locker run into fabulous 
figures. A fairly careful compilation of 
known wrecks in the last two centuries, 
and a reasonable estimateof theirtreasure, 
foots up some billion and a half dollars. 
That might be much higher in reality; it 
scarcely could be lower. The story of 
these treasure troves would make reading 
to keep any of us awake half the night. 
Not all of them concern sunken ships. 
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Sea plumes, waving in the currents in the harbor at Nassau, from a photo- 
graph made by Mr. Williamson for his film, “The Wonders of the Sea.” 


Sunken treasure is the special and 
powerful incentive of undersea illumina- 
tion, because the first of the new lamps 
was designed for that purpose. But the 
moving pictures provided the original 
stimulus. About nine years ago J. E. 
Williamson, producer of films, hit upon 
the idea of using artificial light when the 
sun failed. It would be as easy to film 
adventures on the ocean floor by night as 
by day, if light could be had. 

He experimented with several devices, 
but decided upon a mercury vapor type 
of electric light, in which the actinic rays 
were especially strong. These rays have 
an important part in the production of 
photographs, and do not occur in the 
ordinary type of electric lights in the 
volume needed. The mercury vapor 
light is rich in the actinic rays and soon 
proved an excellent medium for photog- 
raphy under the sea. 





Further experiments developed a flexi- 
ble tube leading from a vessel on the sur- 
face, with an air chamber at the bottom, 
where a photographer might work at 
ease as the submarine drama unfolded. 
Just before his chamber hung a kind ofa 
candelabrum with a cluster of lights, 
radiating their rays over a space of about 
thirty-five feet. This illumination made 
it possible to undertake extensive sub- 
marine photography, but the apparatus 
finally was burned. 

Now the inventor plans a second outfit, 
which will be available for another under- 
sea movie soon to be produced. The 
scenes made in this way, at a depth of 
about sixty feet, are expected to compare 
in quality with those produced by sun- 
light. The pictures are filmed near the 
Bahama waters, where the water is crystal 
clear and the conditions of light are 
excellent. But the work will be greatly 
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expedited by means of night photography, 
lighted by a device of man. 

The study of submarine life also has 
much to gain from undersea illumination. 
The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York is now fitting up its 
new Hall of Ocean Life, which will be the 
principal display of the kind in this coun- 
try, and one of the best in the world. 
An important and original feature will be 
a typical exhibit of coral and sea growths. 
Photographs, moving pictures, and water- 
color sketches of this life and background 
recently were obtained by an expedi- 
tion under the direction 
of Roy Waldo Miner, 
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thrown into panic by such strange in- 
trusion. 

Meanwhile, divers were at work, break- 
ing off branches of the coral, which soon 
will be placed in the Hall of Ocean Life. 
These divers were an odd spectacle to the 
men inside the photographic chamber, 
looking like some great creatures from 
another world—as they really were— 
clambering about on the floor of the sea, 
carrying such prosaic things as crowbar 
and hammers, kept handy to break the 
coral. 

Another suggestion arising from this 

development of under- 





the Museum’s curator 
of lower invertebrates. 
Dr. Miner in this en- 
terprise had the co- 
operation and personal 
services of ]. E.William- 
son, general manager of 
the Submarine Film 
Corporation, who put 
their entire apparatus 
at the disposal of the 
scientific expedition. 
The expedition in- 
cluded artists, technical 
experts in all branches, 
and the necessary assis- 
tants furnished by Mr. 








sea photography is the 
possibility of lowering a 
specially constructed 
camera, almost to any 
depth, surrounded by a 
battery of electriclights, 
thus taking photo- 
graphs by the hour of 
whatever passes before 
the lense. 

With an equipment 
of this kind, lowered a 
mile or two, we might 
get an entirely new con- 
ception of what goes on 
in the depths of the sea. 
Even the great depths 








Williamson. This force 
proceeded to Andros 
Island, really an archi- 
pelago, and when the tube was dropped 
overboard and everything reported ship- 
shape to take the first photographs, Mr. 
Miner ventured down into the photo- 
graphic chamber. 

A wondrous spectacle greeted his eyes. 
The living coral, extending in all direc- 
tions, had the general aspect of a weird 
forest in which the trees were of marble, 
wrought into a thousand fantastic shapes. 
Sunlight pouring down through the 
branches of this mystical, illusory forest, 
made the coral gleam in a thousand colors, 
from delicate pinks near at hand to dark 
blues far away. In the midst of all this 
beauty were myriads of ocean life, big fish 
and little, swimming about helter-skelter, 


Diver with his deep-sea light 
being lowered into the water. 





in the Pacific, sinking to 
five miles and more, 
possibly could be ex- 
plored by means of elec- 
tric torch and camera, manipulated from 
the surface. Would we find those fabu- 
lous monsters which have been reported 
sailing about with a headlight between 
their eyes? 

The submarine incandescent light and 
the mercury vapor light employed for 
moving picture work may point the way 
to developments having a broad influence 
upon defense. Working with the Navy’s 
sonic depth finder, it will be possible to 
make charts just about as accurate as one 
could get of his backyard. When a me- 
thod of illumination has been added to 
this research, it becomes evident that ac- 
cessible depths of the ocean soon must 
yield their mysteries. 














The Change in Coolidge 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


A year ago, the Worip’s Work obtained the consent of the President to the prep- 
aration of an article, published in the issue for April, 1924, and called “A Week 
in the White House with President Coolidge.’ It was a comprehensive study of the 
character of the new President and his methods of work. Recently the Wor_p’s WorK 
obtained the President's consent to the preparation of the following article. It is the fruit 
of conversations with the President, in one of which he disproved the popular idea that 
he is invariably silent by talking for an hour and a quarter with only brief interruptions. 
Besides these conversations the author chegked his ideas and impressions of a year ago 











with the same friends he then saw, and added new sources of authentic information. 

It should be said, however, and with emphasis, that the author is solely responsible for 
the contents of this article. He has paraphrased, not quoted, the views of the President, 
and bas in some instances included in these views information obtained at second hand, 


though only from informed sources. 


HY write such an article? | 
have not changed. I have a 
good deal more information 


than | had before, but | am just the same 
man | was a year ago.” 

That much direct quotation of Pres- 
ident Coolidge surely is permissible. It 
is an important utterance, not only be- 
cause the country needs in general to 
knowa good deal about its chief executive, 
but also because, if 


In the sense in which he meant it, | 
think he is—without doubt. The Pres- 
ident’s character is the most clearly 
indicated thing about him—strong, 
steadfast, rooted in deep religious con- 
victions, and trained ina stern and ex- 
acting school. There is no danger that 
that power will weaken, or that the 
worldliness of Washington will bend the 
Puritan severity of his fibre. The Pres- 

ident’s political phi- 





it is true, it throws 
a useful light on the 
necessary public cal- 
culations regarding 
the nation’s govern- 
ment for the next 
four years. The 
people elected Mr. 
Coolidge upon his 
eighteen months’ 
performance as Pres- 
ident by constitu- 
tional succession, 
and upon this esti- 
mate of his future 
performance. Men 
in power often 
change character, 
and are conscious of 
it.. President Cool- 





losophy, too, is un- 
changed. It is the 
fruit of thirty years 
of study and reflec- 
tion, corrected by al- 
most as many years 
of practice in the art 
of government in re- 
sponsible public 
office. 

Is the President, 
then, not altogether 
correct when he be- 
lieves that he is the 
same man he was a 
year ago? | think 
not. His friends 
thinknot. Thenews- 
papermen who see 
him twice a week 








idge thinks that he 
isnot. Is he correct? 


From a new bust of President 
Coolidge by Bryant Baker. 


think not. Where is 
the difference? 
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Personality—that is the answer. To 
be sure, the change is not great, so that 
it is no wonder he has not realized it, nor 
that it has escaped one or two of those 
so near to him that they are too close to 
see it. But | have no doubt the change 
is there, for everybody else does see it. 
Fortunately, it is a change that will be 
helpful to him in 





His Staunch Friendships 


the duties of President who is oppressed 
by doubts of his own position in the 
regard and the confidence of the nation. 
Mr. Coolidge now has the proper psycho- 
logical substructure of an assured po- 
sition. It has heightened his dignity. 
It has given him self-confidence. 

If there were any danger that this 
might go too far 





his duties. 

The most note- 
worthy difference 
between the Cool- 
idge of a year ago 
and the Coolidge of 
to-day is in his self- 
confidence. A year 
ago the President 
gave theimpression 
of a man quite con- 
scious that he was 
on trial with the 
public. He was 
feeling his way to 
an understanding 
with the public. 
Thrust suddenly 
into the glare of a 
pitiless publicity, 
he was watching his 
own every word 








toward self-esteem, 
his early and sharp 
battle with the 
Senate promptly 
provided a check to 
that danger. But 
there was little if 
any reason to fear 
just this kind of 
change in Mr. Cool- 
idge. The most 
serious handicap 
to his usefulness 
as a great public 
servant has never 
lain in any ten- 
dency toward ego- 
tism. It has lain 
rather in the out- 
ward effects of his 
most unusual kind 
of diffidence. 





and act with a cau- 
tion that at times 
was almost painful 
to behold. It was 
plain to see that he 
did not yet know whom to trust, nor 
exactly how best to talk and act so that 
the nation would correctly interpret the 
real man that lay behind the exterior of 
their new chief executive. 

To-day much of this impression has 
disappeared. The Coolidge of to-day 
is President in his own right, by the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens, his title 
clear by a majority of seven million votes. 
He would be less than human if this 
changed status were not reflected in an 
elevation of the spirits and an access 
of self-confidence. Mr. Coolidge is per- 


fectly human, and these natural results 
are apparent in his manner. 
to be. 


They ought 
No man can discharge adequately 


A photograph typical of the change in Coolidge. 

has always been the general impression that he was 

too reserved to pose so informally on the White 
House Lawn. 





© Harris & Ewing That cruel em- 
barrassment ‘that 
makes children 
dread meeting and 
talking with strang- 
ers, which usually disappears in adult 
life, persisted almost unabated with 
the President until the last few months. 
Intensified by a cautious nature, and 
reénforced by the familiar type of New 
England reserve that regards one’s inner 
personality and one’s personal affairs 
as being subjects not for outside scrutiny, 
much less for self-revelation, this native 
diffidence had caused the President to 
emerge into national public notice as a 
being surrounded by legends that he was 
cold, unfriendly, and almost incapable of 
speech. The newspaper correspondents 
fostered this legend; it was unusual. 
Enough quickly became known about 
him to refute most of these legends. The 
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almost idolatrous devotion and affection 
of a small group of old friends disposed 
of the theory that he lacked the power 
of giving as well as of receiving friendship 
and affection. The obvious beauty of 
his home life had the same effect. But, 
though the legends were almost wholly 
wrong in their substance, such legends 
would never have grown up if there were 
not something in the outward seeming of 
the man to give casual or careless ob- 
servers an excuse for creating them. 

There was such “a something in the 
outward seeming of the man.” It is 
now clear enough that this something was 
the outward effects of a compound of 
diffidence and caution within him. For- 
tunately for the President, the country 
quickly appraised the real man beneath. 
If there was anything that the election 
returns of last November did clearly 
register, it was the belief of the American 
people that Calvin Coolidge was the man 
they wanted for President, and that the 
reason they wanted him was because they 
believed absolutely in his integrity and 
his patriotism as well as, in general, in the 
kind of government policies his type of 
mind indicated, namely, conservative and 
economical. 

Fortunately, again, for the President, 
nothing is clearer than that the rank 
and file of the citizens to-day are “with” 
him. They will forgive him many mis- 
takes for the sake of their conviction that 
he is an honest man, doing his high- 
minded best, to the very limits of his 
powers, for the good of the country. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


HY, then, consider whether the 

President’s “personality,” in this 
sense and in these respects, has al- 
tered? For two extremely important 
reasons. One is, that this kind of per- 
sonality, in this sense, powerfully affects 
the capacity of a President to deal with 
Congress. The other, that this kind of 
personality ultimately affects the hold of 
the President on the imagination of the 
public, which ultimately decides between 
him and Congress, and between him and 
rival candidates for the Presidency. 
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To be the effective leader of his party 
in shaping the policy of the Govern- 
ment during his Administration, the 
President must be able personally to 
influence the leaders of both parties in 
Congress. He holds daily personal con- 
versations with these men, and they, 
being human, are affected in their judg- 
ments by their response to his personality. 
“Personality” thus becomes, in a Pres- 
ident, not merely an adornment of 
personal charm — it becomes a real 
instrument of public service in his hands. 

Has the President’s personality, thus 
understood, changed in the last year? 
On this point, the answer is unequivocally 
yes. Slowly, and probably to him quite 
unconsciously, but yes. The most ter- 
rifying diffidence must ultimately give 
way before the pressure of inescapable 
hourly contacts with men of all minds and 
all walks of life. 


THE GROWTH OF HIS PERSONALITY 


HE President’s personal manner is 
changing: he is more at ease, and 
hence he puts his callers more at 
ease. He has never found it hard to 
get the contents of other people’s 
minds into his—he listens. But he is 
finding it easier to get the contents of 
his own mind out of himself, and over 
to others, than formerly. This is a great 
gain for him as a public servant. Un- 
willing as he would doubtless be to admit 
it to himself, the President is learning the, 
to him, most difficult art of conversation 
and of giving off emanations of his own 
personality for their effect upon others. 
If this were not so, he would indeed be 
foredoomed to an unhappy four years, 
for the power of Congress to make a 
President personally miserable in Wash- 
ington, however little it may affect his 
reputation with the country, is not to be 
gaged by any one unfamiliar with the 
local situation at the capital. It is, there- 
fore, of happy augury to the President 
that his friends in Washington see a slow 
but sure development of his outward 
personality. Part of this is due to the 
erosion of his native reserve by the 
quantity and variety of his daily callers. 
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Part is due to the widening of his ac- 
quaintance with men, for the President 
trusts people only after he knows them 
well, and he has, heretofore, known 
relatively few men in more than a per- 
functory way — relatively few, that is to 
say, in the sense that a President must 
know great numbers of men of all sorts 
and from all parts of the country. 

As he learns to know more men, the 
number of those he trusts grows, and this 
fact will not only strengthen his re- 
sources for his task but will also increase 
his feeling of security and hence of ease 
in his relations with the world. For one 
thing, although the President is a good 
judge of men, he is a slow judge of men. 
He does not yet have the faculty, ac- 
quired by successful men in business, of 
“sizing men up” at first meeting, and of 
forming a judgment of their characters 
and capabilities that is serviceably correct 
in perhaps nine cases out of ten. 

There is plenty of evidence to prove 
that the personality of the President 
has undergone a change. Even so re- 
cently as only a few weeks ago, the little 
group of newspapermen who see him 
almost every day were made aware of it 
in striking fashion. Having an informal 
occasion, where he could safely talk with 


A Philosophy of Government 


perfect freedom, the President made a 
little speech, so warmly human, so humor- 
ous, and, at the end, so truly eloquent 
and moving, that they were as delighted 
as they were astonished. By that one 
speech to that one group of men at least, 
the President made it impossible again 
to believe that he is anything but a 
very real and very human being. 

I have no doubt the President was as 
much astonished as they, to realize that 
he had been so emotionally lifted out of 
himself as to make it. And I have no 
doubt that, as he learns how greatly these 
manifestations of the true inner man 
enhance his hold upon the regard of 
other men and his influence with them, 
he will yield himself up more readily and 
more frequently to these proper ex- 
pressions of his warmer impulses. If 
he does so, he will find a remarkable 
response in the American people. 

In the main, then, the President’s 
view that he is unchanged by his ex- 
perience in the White House and by his 
election in his own right, is correct. In 
one important respect, it is not. This 
one change is bringing him into more 
useful relations with his fellow officers 
of government, and will increase his 
influence with the country at large. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE AS PRESIDENT 


of the fact that he has not changed 

his position on a single political 
issue since he first entered public life. He 
has never taken a position until he has 
studied the issue long and carefully. 
Even then he has not announced his views 
until it became his duty to make them 
known. Having then made this an- 
nouncement, he has been content to let 
that statement stand permanently as 
being his fixed opinion. This is perhaps 
the most important observation to be 
made about Mr. Coolidge in this second 
study of him as man and President. It 
is profoundly revealing, both of his 
character and of his habits of action. 


P etinetact COOLIDGE is proud 


Nothing is less predictable than what 
the President will think about the next 
issue he has to meet, or the next appoint- 
ment he will have to make. But few 
things are more certain than what he now 
thinks, or will think one year or three 
years from now, about any subject which 
he has once studied and concerning which 
he has declared his position. If you can 
find in his public utterances what he has 
said on the tariff or taxes or whatnot, you 
can be sure that he now thinks what he 
then said. 

In other words, the President has a 
philosophy of government. He has stud- 
ied American history. He sees, in the 
present, only the latest phase of a long- 
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continued and orderly process of devel- 
opment of our institutions. He sees this 
process rooted in definite aspects of 
American character, and fed upon deep 
springs of religious conviction. There- 
fore, when he studies a current issue, he 
studies it in the light of history, of orderly 
growth, and of practical idealism. In- 
evitably it follows that his opinion on one 
subject does not contradict his opinion 
on some other subject: they both fit 
into their proper places in the larger 
pattern of his political philosophy. 


THREE AIMS 


HE President has three major con- 

structive policies. He would, I should 
say, rank them in importance as follows: 
First, reduction of taxes;: second, re- 
duction of naval armament; third, ad- 
hesion to the World Court. The first 
two need an amplified definition to make 
clear why he regards them as being so 
important. 

First, reduction of taxes. The President 
has the Puritan idea of thrift—thrift 
builds character. The virtues of fore- 
sight, prudence, self-denial, self-control, 
all flow from thrift as naturally as water 
flows from a spring. The President has 
also the economist’s idea of thrift—thrift 
is the rivulets that feed the mighty 
rivers of productive enterprise, whose 
‘waters fertilize the soil of industry. The 
President has, finally, the statesman’s 
view of thrift—thrift makes men free, 
and political liberty can live only where 
the citizen is economically a free man. 

The President, therefore, sees in tax 
reduction much more than just an agree- 
able sensation to the citizen on March 
fifteenth. He sees in it money withheld 
from unproductive expenditure by the 
Government, and left, instead, in the 
hands of men and women who will put 
that money to work to reproduce its kind. 
To him, this is the most direct route to 
national prosperity—money in the hands 
of the individual citizen, who best knows 
how to make it most useful in his own 
productive enterprise. And in the suc- 
cess of these multitudinous private enter- 
prises, the President sees not only the 
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diffusion of wealth, with its attendant 
comforts, but also the exercise of private 
initiative, the development of personal 
character, and the increase of the numbers 
of free men, upon whom democratic 
government rests. 

The second of the President’s major 
policies is the reduction of naval arm- 
ament. This appeals to him for two 
reasons: first, it is a step toward that 
freeing of the world from the parade of 
the instruments of war that does so much 
to incite war. It is a release from the 
fear-breeding competitive race in arm- 
ament that so greatly hastened the late 
World War. But it appeals to him also 
as a big opening for economy and re- 
duction of taxes. Our naval establish- 
ment is one of the most expensive 
branches of our government, and if it 
can be reduced without loss of defensive 
power relative to other nations, every 
dollar thus saved is a dollar turned to the 
fruitful uses of peace. (The Army is 
already reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with safety.) 

The President sees another large open- 
ing for economy in the government pay- 
roll. Most readers will probably be 
amazed to learn that the salaries and wages 
of government employees amount to the 
staggering total of one billion six hundred 
million dollars a year! Much of this 
expenditure is necessary, and many of the 
individual salaries are small in proportion 
to salaries for similar services in private 
employment. But, on the other hand, 
many of the bureaus and departments 
are over-manned and in many of them the 
service is inefficient. There are, besides, 
many governmental agencies that are 
either obsolete, duplicating, or really 
unnecessary. The President is carefully 
studying these decayed spots in the 
governmental machinery, and will doubt- 
less continue to exert pressure to have 
them removed, with great gain to both 
efficiency and economy. 

The foregoing are all the constructive 
policies that the President, at this time, 
will declare as in his mind. The course 
of events will determine what others he 
may espouse. 
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These being his policies, the next ques- 
tion is, how will he go about getting them 
put into practice? Tax reduction in- 
volves legislation by Congress, and both 
naval reduction and the World Court 
require at least the assent of the Senate. 
The President must, therefore, find a 
working basis with Congress if his policies 
are to become law and fact. How will 
he reach this working basis? 


WHICH WILL HE CHOOSE? 


WO methods are open to him: He 

can consider himself, as President, 
in the fairly strict constitutional réle of 
chief executive of a government of divided 
and balanced powers—executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial—the President, the 
Congress, and the Supreme Court. Under 
this theory, he would confine himself 
chiefly to the administration of the 
governmental machinery and the exe- 
cution of the laws. The only proper way 
for him to influence legislation would be 
for him to follow the constitutional 
provision that the President shall peri- 
odically address the Congress upon “the 
State of the Union’”—in other words, 
shall “send messages to Congress,” 
recommending laws that he thinks should 
or should not be passed. 

The other method of making his policies 
effective is to “go to the country,” as 
Roosevelt and Wilson did, making 
speeches in appropriate places and upon 
significant occasions, in every way stir- 
ring up other people to write and to talk, 
seeking to impress his own convictions 
upon the minds and imaginations of the 
voters. By this method Roosevelt, to a 
high degree, and Wilson, with some 
though less success, created a public 
pressure upon Representatives and Sen- 
ators, from their own constituents, to 
make their vote in Congress conform 
to the President’s policies. 

With some emphasis it can safely be 
said that the President will not adopt 
the second course. He has more than a 
personal repugnance to being what may 
be metaphorically described as the big 
elephant in a traveling menagerie. He 
has, besides, practical and philosophical 


He Will Not Encroach on the Congress 


objections to the method. In the first 
place, he inclines by political conviction, 
much more than most recent Presidents, 
to the older view of the President as the 
head of a government of carefully—and 
wisely—divided powers. 

His recent clash with the Senate, over 
the confirmation of Charles Beecher War- 
ren as Attorney-General, was inspired, 
not by a disregard of the rights of the 
Senate, but precisely to the contrary, 
by a jealous regard for what he pro- 
foundly believed to be the right of the 
executive. He believes, as strongly as 
Senators do, in “the separation of pow- 
ers,” as provided in the Constitution. 
Indeed, he probably believes it a good 
deal more strongly than a good many 
of the Senators do. It happened in the 
Warren case that his opinion differed from 
the Senate only as to just where the 
dividing line lay in this particular in- 
stance. But over the whole period of his 


‘Administration of the next four years 


Congress will have little reason to suspect 
him of attempting to encroach on their 
preserves. His instincts all lie the other 
way. 


HE WON’T GO TO THE COUNTRY 


HE President is also opposed to “‘go- 

ing to the country” for a more 
practical reason—he does not believe it 
works. Public opinion, in his view, has 
no weight with Congress upon any one 
of the many issues that constantly come 
before it, for the reason that public opin- 
ion. cannot be effectively mobilized on a 
few days’ or few weeks’ notice. The only 
occasion upon which the President feels 
he could successfully go to the country 
would be where there was a sharp division 
of opinion between himself and Congress 
on one large vital issue, and where there 
is time to conduct a fairly long public 
campaign for this one issue. The Pres- 
ident sees no such issue before the country 
at this time. He feels that his views and 
the views of Congress on most matters 
are near enough together so that they can 
be accommodated without public debate. 
Furthermore, the President sees as his 
most important function the task of 
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informing himself upon matters of public 
business as they arise. For this purpose 
he has an unrivaled opportunity. No 
man in the country is so important or so 
engrossed with his own concerns that he 
will not cheerfully lay aside everything 
to accept an invitation from the President 
of the United States to come and advise 
with him. The President feels that he 
can learn more in a week by such con- 
versations than he could learn in a month 
by traveling to remote quarters of the 
country where he would be treated partly 
as a legitimate object of personal curios- 
ity and altogether as the object of social 
entertainment. Calm and orderly in- 
vestigations of conditions would be im- 
possible under these circumstances to a 
man of the President’s temperament. 

He feels, therefore, that his proper 
place is in his office; and it may be 
predicted with considerable degree of 
certainty that Presidential journeys, such 
as Mr. Roosevelt made popular and 
as later Presidents partly imitated, will 
have no place in the Administration of 
President Coolidge. The White House, 
the “summer White House,” and the 
week-end trips of the Mayflower will 
probably circumscribe his orbit. His 
public utterances of the future will doubt- 
less follow about the course of the past 
two years, being confined largely to his 
messages to Congress, speeches before 
near-by audiences upon great national 
occasions, and his twice-a-week conver- 
sations with newspaper men at the White 
House, which are never reported verbatim 
but nevertheless keep the press of the 
country informed of his views. 


IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


T WILLdoubtless surprise many readers 
to know that in some of the President’s 
earlier speeches he declared himself a firm 
believer in states’ rights. He did not 
mean, of course, states’ rights in the old 
sense—if the President is anything more 
than another, he is a staunch Repub- 
lican in doctrine. He is, however, a 
profound believer in the theory that 
government in a democracy is funda- 
mentally a local matter. 
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Unless freemen have the capacity to 
manage their own affairs in town and 
county, they will be incompetent to 
manage their affairs by delegated repre- 
sentatives in state governments, and they 
will be hopelessly incompetent to govern 
so vast an organization as the national 
government. He is, therefore, strongly 
inclined to insist that government shall 
as far as possible be kept a local matter. 
With matters of national importance the 
President is perfectly willing to have the 
Federal Government undertake the bur- 
den; and with this in view he has in the 
past supported the development of good 
roads with Federal aid, and at present 
favors the enactment of the proposed 
child labor amendment’ to the Federal 
Constitution. 


HIS VIEWS ON PROHIBITION 


N THE contrary, however, upon 

the question of the enforcement 
of the prohibition amendment as ex- 
pressed in the Volstead Act, the President 
feels that it is not the function of the 
Federal Government to maintain a vast 
national police force for the purpose of 
policing local violations of the act. This 
he conceives to be necessarily the function 
of the local authorities. He does regard 
it as distinctly the task of the Federal 
Government to deal with the source of 
supply of liquor. In his view the Federal 
Government is charged necessarily with 
the duty of stopping rum running from 
other countries into the United States 
and with the duty of locating and destroy- 
ing by legal measures the distilleries and 
breweries that provide the material for 
the internal boot-legging trade. He also 
regards it as the Federal Government’s 
responsibility to see that there is no 
leakage from bonded warehouses. 

Upon another subject of great interest 
to students of American government the 
President’s views should be recorded. 
Numerous proposals have been made for 
some form of Cabinet representation on 
the floor of Congress. The idea back of 
these proposals has been, that there is 
almost always a lack of close codperation 
between the executive and the legislative 
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branches of the Government, and that 
some such device would tend to overcome 
this difficulty by providing a direct 
channel from the mind of the chief execu- 
tive to the minds of Congress. One of the 
last of these proposals suggests that this 
might even be accomplished without 
additional legislation, by the simple 
device of having the President appoint 
the members of his Cabinet from the 
membership of Congress. 

The President sees no virtue in these 
proposals. He does not believe they are 
practical, because he thinks it would be 
impossible for one man to discharge ade- 
quately the duties of two offices—if a 
Senator, for example, were chosen for 
Secretary of War, either his duties as a 
Senator would be neglected for the sake of 
his duties as administrative head of the 
great military department of the Govern- 
ment, or vice versa. 

The President, furthermore, does not 
feel that the students of government who 
propose this presumed reform are correct 
in their belief that there is not already 
as close contact between the executive and 
the legislative branches as might be. The 
present arrangement is, the President 
feels, quite satisfactory. By this arrange- 
ment the Secretary of War, for instance, 
though he cannot appear on the floor of 
Congress, can and constantly does appear 
before the committees on military affairs 
of the Senate and of the House and 
discloses to these committees the views 
of the chief executive. The chairmen of 
these committees, in turn, being members 
of these bodies, can and do promptly go 
to the floor and explain these views to 
their colleagues. 

The President is on the whole greatly 
encouraged by the progress which was 
made under his Administration for the 
partial term of office expiring on the 
fourth of last March, and for so much of 
his own Administration as has already 
elapsed. He feels that public confidence 
in the national government has returned 
to a very high level. Business conditions 
have responded to the assurances, that 
came with his election, that the National 
Government for four years would be 


Opposed to the Cabinet in Congress 


guided by men who have no patience 
with economic fallacies. The increased 
price of farm products, the increased value 
of industrial securities, the decline in 
unemployment, and the general rise of 
prosperity reveal the public confidence 
in the character, the steadiness, and the 
sound judgment of the executive. 


HIS DISCOURAGEMENTS . 


LL Presidents, of course, have their 

own discouragements. In President 
Coolidge’s case these relate chiefly to 
public appointments. He feels quite 
deeply that his efforts to provide good 
government, by appointing men of char- 
acter and capacity, whom he trusts, 
to execute the laws and to direct the 
government services, meet too frequently 
with a quite unnecessary and selfish re- 
sistance. 

The President is charged by the Con- 
stitution with the administration of the 
Federal Government, and can, of course, 
succeed in this work only if he has a 
free hand in selecting his agents to handle 
the details of this vast and compli- 
cated task. This task, to be sure, is 
not only a problem in business ad- 
ministration, but it involves political 
considerations as well. Of these political 
elements the President is perfectly well 
aware, and he has no antagonism to the 
urging upon him of the political claims 
of candidates for appointive office. He 
believes in party government, and cheer- 
fully recognizes party service as a legiti- 
mateclaim upon him for public preferment. 

But he does not admit it to be the only 
claim. He insists first of all upon per- 
sonal fitness, by character, ability, and 
training, to serve the public well in the 
desired office. Having satisfied himself 
upon these cardinal points, having 
weighed the political claims of the can- 
didates, and having finally made his 
choice, he feels that he has the right, as 
President, to have his judgment accepted, 
and the right, as party leader, to have it 
confirmed. 

He must bear the blame if the ap- 
pointee makes a failure of the job; there- 
fore, he must have freedom to choose 
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The Change in Coolidge 


the man he most trusts. But repeatedly 
the President has found his choice opposed 
on purely personal grounds. Partisan 
opposition, though occasionally unfair, 
is after all more or less to be expected. 
But personal animus, or opposition based 
upon the desire to have another appointee 
named, and especially such kinds of 
opposition within the ranks of the Re- 
publican party, appears to the President 
inexcusable and a menace to the Govern- 
ment. 

These ideas bring us directly to the 
President’s profound belief in party 
government. To him, party government 
is implicit in the very structure of our 
institutions. Our whole constitutional 
system is predicated upon the existence of 
two evenly balanced parties, one of which, 
by mandate of the people, is charged 
for the period between elections with the 
whole responsibility of government, while 
the other party stands by to enforce full 
debate of all new legislation, to criticize 
acts of administration, and to offer a 
change of policy to the people at the next 
election in case the public is dissatisfied 
with the party in power. If this theory 
be correct—and of course it is the theory 
held by the mass of the American people 
for a century past—it follows that there 
must be leadership within the parties. 
By natural evolution, now long sanctioned 
by usage, the President is the leader of 
the party in power. 


HIS OPINION OF INSURGENTS 


HE President regards these prin- 
ciples as axiomatic. And he feels 
that they imply that the rank and file of 
the party owe a positive allegiance to the 
President, to uphold his hands in carrying 
out the party program. He does not 
admit the right of a man to run for Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket and then, 
as Congressman, to vote at will with the 
Democrats against those measures that 
the Republican party, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of its members, have agreed 
shall be the Republican party’s program 
as the responsible party in control of the 
Government. 
In other words, the President believes 
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in “regularity” —not because regularity 
makes it easy for party leaders to man- 
age a political organism, but because he 
believes regularity is the only instrument 
that makes it possible under our Con- 
stitution, for either party to give to the 
country a responsible government and a 
useful administration. 

President Coolidge is trying, con- 
sciously and conscientiously, to analyze 
the boundaries of his own knowledge of 
the United States. This does not mean 
knowledge of its scenery. It does mean 
knowledge of its citizens, their hopes and 
fears, their needs and their ideas. 

He is talking to men from every 
section of the country and from every 
walk in life. He encourages them to talk 
to him—he seldom exhausts their op- 
portunity to tell him what they think by 
interrupting them to tell them what he 
thinks. He listens carefully, and he sel- 
dom forgets what he hears. 

Despite his efforts to acquaint himself 
personally with the men and the problems 
of the whole country, he is sometimes 
discouraged at the response made to 
his actions in furtherance of their inter- 
ests. For example, though he has made 
numerous conspicuous appointments of 
Western men, he has been assured even by 
Californians that Secretary Wilbur is not 
a Westerner, by Minnesotans that Sec- 
retary Kellogg is not a Westerner, and by 
Kansans that Secretary Jardine, ex-cow- 
boy and farmer, is not a Westerner! In 
spite of a generous allotment of his time, 
thought, and appointments to Western 
and Southern interests, the President 
still is represented as a New Englander 
incapable of vision beyond his native 
boundaries. Time, and his later public 
acts, must dispel this illusion. 

But with the main picture of ‘‘the State 
of the Union” the President feels sat- 
isfied. He sees prosperity increasing, 
the Government more efficient, public 
confidence growing both in politics and in 
business, and the peace of the world, so 
far as American good-will can affect it, 
steadily fostered. He looks forward to the 
rest of his period of administrative respon- 
sibility with faith and cheerfulness. 
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William Boyce ecaeee, Idealist 


A Man Who Creates Air Castles with Solid Foundations 


VERY man who knows much about 
William Boyce Thompson agrees 
that he is a dreamer, but a dreamer 

who is able to put his visions to intensely 
practical application. Or, as one of his 
best and most discerning friends puts it in 
a poetic way: “He is a man who creates 
air castles with solid foundations.” 
Colonel Thompson is a millionaire; he was 
phenomenally successful in business, but 
even in business he was the dreamer. 

His early life was conducive to reveries, 
especially for a boy of his intelligence. 
He was born in a pioneer town in Mon- 
tana, famous Virginia City, where the 
vastness and stillness settled down within 
a few hundred feet of the turbulent center 
of that old mining town. A boy wander- 
ing away from the small cluster of human 
habitations in those early days would be 
in the midst of nature as it had been for 
centuries, and would be lost in contem- 
plative wonderment upon the how and 
wherefore of all this tumble of rocks and 
dirt where men had been scrambling for 
gold. The habit of reverie, which Thomp- 
son doubtless formed as a boy in the Mon- 
tana mountains, clings to him still. 

“T have stood with him a half-hour on 
the porch of his home at Picket Post, 
Arizona,” says one of his close friends, 
“watching the Arizona sunset, and listen- 
ing as he speculated aloud on the vastness 
of the fundamental things in life.” 

His establishment of the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute at Yonkers, New York, 
for the study of plant life, was the fulfill- 
ment of one of these visions which Colonel 
Thompson had cherished for years. Its 
aim is to strike straight at the funda- 


mentals not only of plant growth but of 
all life, with the idea that the growth 
of population is dependent upon the 
growth of food supply. When the In- 
stitute was opened, Dr. Raymond F. 
Baker remarked that he had heard of the 
idea several years before, while he and 
Colonel Thompson were strolling one 
night in the grounds near the present 
site of the Institute. 

“We were speculating on the nature of 
many of the fundamental things of life,” 
said Dr. Baker, “and he was allowing his 
very active mind to express itself aloud. 
He finally said: ‘When I have enough 
money to do it, | am going to build an 
institute to study some of these funda- 
mental things. I should like to get at 
the real bottom of the phenomena of life 
processes, and | think a good place to 
study them would be in the realm of 
plants. By doing that perhaps I can 
contribute something real to the future of 
mankind.’” 

Instead of contemplating the great 
futilities of life, as did so many of those 
ancient philosophers whose works have 
lived through the ages, Colonel Thomp- 
son, as a typical representative of a new 
order of scientific men, contemplates 
the possibilities of improvement and of 
removing some of the futilities. The next 
step of science is into this new pioneer 
field where the causative factors of life 
are to be studied and, if possible, con- 
trolled. 

While the plant experts are at work at 
the Boyce Thompson Institute and simi- 
lar places, many other bio-chemists are 
studying the endocrine glands and other 
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“COLONEL WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON‘ 


A successful business man who is turning a large part of his fortune and time 
to attempts to solve the fundamental problems of human existence. He 
was born in a Montana mining town on May 13, 1869, and was educated at 
Phillips Exeter and the Columbia School of Mines. The war diverted his 
attention from business to public affairs, and he was head of the American 
Red Cross Mission to Russia in 1917 and in 1921 member of the Advisory 
Committee for the American Delegation to the Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments. A friend and admirer of Roosevelt, he was also an organizer 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
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little known determinants of the courses 
of individual human lives. Son of a 
Western pioneer, Thompson himself is 
a pioneer in this new field, which is no 
less entrancing than was the Montana 
gold field penetrated by the elder Thomp- 
son. 

Curiously, this man’s life is divided 
into epochs almost as clearly marked 
as the dividing points between years. 
Fundamentally a dreamer, he has pro- 
gressed through these epochs of life with 
visions always before him, until he has 
at last emerged into an epoch in which 
he devotes himself largely to public 
service and to the fulfillment of those 
visions conceived in the reveries of past 
years. The friend who watched the 
sunset with him said of Colonel Thomp- 
son: 

“He has been dreaming ever since the 
days when, as a boy in a ‘ busted’ mining 
town, he heard the rumblings of distant 
Indian fights and saw the rider come in 
who brought the news of the massacre of 
the Little Big Horn. That was in Vir- 
ginia City, Montana, in 1876, and he was 
seven years old. His dreams were little 
dreams, for his world was a narrow world, 
but it soon widened. His father, who 
owned a lumber mill, sold out and moved 
to Butte, then a wild and hideous place, 
with gambling dens, saloons, and ‘dives’ 
of all kinds, seemingly fastened to the side 
of the mountain by the derricks and 
dumps of the mines. 

“It was not exactly the place for a 
growing boy, but Thompson had an up- 
right father and a wise and sympathetic 
mother. Besides, he had dreams, and 
the petty excitements of life as a member 
of a fairly rough gang did not satisfy 
him long. An English school teacher 
and Daniel Webster between them opened 
up for him the world of the intellect. 

“He went to Phillips Exeter, but the 
academic study of abstract things did 
not greatly thrill him. He went to the 
Columbia School of Mines, and here Fate 
stepped in. One day, standing in the 


balcony of the New York Stock Exchange, 
he watched a roomful of excited brokers 
going crazy over mining stocks. It 





Keys of Life 


seemed to him that it would be an exciting 
adventure for a boy from a Western 
mining town to jump in and beat these 
shrieking wild men, few of whom had ever 
seen a copper mine, at the game they were 
playing with so much excitement and 
relish. That notion put an end to his 
mining studies. He went back to Mon- 
tana to lay some necessary foundations 
and to acquire the munitions for his siege 
of New York.” 


PREPARING TO FULFILL A DREAM 


HAT was the opening of another 

epoch in the life of this philosopher. 
Out in the Montana mountains, while 
he contemplated the future, he became 
known as “‘Boulder’”’ Thompson, because 
of his association with the mine known 
as “Boulder Chief.” 

“It was fourteen or fifteen years after 
that fateful day in the Stock Exchange 
before he finally found that he was ready 
to take part in what was to him a Big 
Game. In 1905 he opened up a New 
York Stock Exchange office in Broad 
Street. He had already become substan- 
tially interested in Nevada Consolidated 
Copper and in Utah Copper. A few years 
later he organized the Inspiration Copper 
Company. The Inspiration was nothing 
but a handful of claims when he took hold; 
he developed it into a great mining 
property. Afterward he organized the 
Magma Copper Company. 

“On the Street he became known as a 
‘Mine Doctor,’ who could take a property 
after others had despaired and make it 
yield a fortune. But mines were not 
his only patients; sick businesses of 
various kinds were brought to him. His 
interests broadened to include banking, 
manufacturing, and transportation. He 
acquired interests in China, in Canada, 
and in South Africa. But he was a 
dreamer, and Wall Street could not satisfy 
him. He became interested in scientific 
research. Here and there he established 
scientists in laboratories to study the 
mysteries of the mineral kingdom. He 
started a mineral collection of his own, 
which has become one of the best in the 
world. 











“The war gave him a new dream, 
crystallizing his contempt for castes 
and kings. One by one he resigned the 
active control of the companies he had 
formed, so that he could go into war work. 
He was one of the leaders in persuading 
the Rocky Mountain Club of New York 
to abandon a project for a large building 
fund and to transfer its efforts to Belgian 
relief. He organized a great corps of 
assistants to see that the soldiers from 
Westchester County received their home 
papers and letters about their home 
town. 

“Finally, he was civil head of the Red 
Cross mission in Russia for several months 
in 1917. Russia proved a tremendous ex- 
perience, clarifying his ideas on American 
political and social problems. He was 
in the midst of the turbulent scenes in 
Petrograd, and time has proved that he 
was correct in his early assertion that 
Bolshevism was something deeper than 
a momentary revolt engineered by Ger- 
man agents. 

“His dreams now are turning more 
and more to the fields of science, He 
wants facts; he wants to know what, for 
some reason or other, people have as 
yet not taken the trouble to find out. 
His Institute for Plant Research is already 
a thing of the past with him. He is 
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developing a new interest. He has a 
house in the Arizona desert and has 
become deeply absorbed in the question 
of desert vegetation. Near Superior, 
sixty miles northeast of Phoenix, he is 
dreaming of an Arizona arboretum, in 
codperation with some of the leading 
agriculturists of the state. When the 
arboretum is complete there will, no 
doubt, be a new dream and somewhere a 
new fulfillment.” 

A great admirer of Roosevelt, in fact 
the organizer of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, and a political associate 
of Colonel Roosevelt in the last years 
of his life, he fulfills the ideal expressed 
by Roosevelt: 

“TI wish it to be distinctly understood 
that I have not the slightest prejudice 
against multi-millionaires. I like them. 
But I always feel this way when I meet 
one of them: You have made millions— 
good; that means you have something 
in you. I wish you would show it.’ 

Having acquired his millions, Colonel 
Thompson is now trying to turn some 
of them to the use of mankind of the 
present and the future, and he is hopeful 
that some day some young scientist in one 
of his laboratories may find the key that 
will help solve some of the world’s politi- 
cal and social ills. 
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The Menace of Overpopulation 


By E. M. EAST 


Author of “Mankind at the Crossroads’’ 


O ONE who has a speaking ac- 
N quaintance with the facts of biol- 
ogy and of economics now denies 

the truth of the Malthusian conten- 
tion that an unrestricted reproductive 
instinct tends inexorably to play havoc 
with personal happiness. It is a code 
born of necessity. Nature, being a prag- 
matic old dame not at all concerned with 
benevolence, established self-perpetuation 
as her first law—not self-preservation, 
as Diogenes had it. A plethora of prog- 


eny that the fit might survive and 
progress be assured was what she sought. 
Personal salvation was secondary, im- 
portant only in so far as it helped to 
drag the individual past the reproductive 
period. Even if death were the price of 
mating, as in the mayfly, destiny was 


fulfilled. 

And man himself has not yet been able 
to evade these laws. Whether he wears a 
bearskin and carries a club, or affects 
“plus-fours’”’ and belongs to a club, he 
is still ruled by the same two primary 
instincts. The population mounts and 
mounts in almost every country of the 
world; and in divers localities and upon 
various social classes, population pressure 
is a direct cause of sickness, misery, and 
death. Such a condition of affairs is not 
a matter for felicitation among those 
members of the genus homo who haugh- 
tily term their species sapiens. Man 
differs from humbler beings in having 
evolved a supposedly high-grade brain, 
and with it the consciousness that individ- 
ual ease, comfort, and peace of mind are 
matters of some moment. He is capable 
of ideas and ideals and ought to be the 
captain of his fate; but one may well 
question his control of destiny while he 
allows himself to be tossed about on the 
waves of chance by the blind forces of an 
age-old instinct. To ride on the whirl- 
wind is not to direct the storm. 


Not long ago a poor shoemaker was 
congratulated by various statesmen be- 
cause he had become the father of thirty- 
eight children. A queer performance. 
Why is a human being to be congratu- 
lated for emulating the ideals of the oy- 
ster, particularly as he failed by some 
sixteen millions to reach the oyster’s re- 
productive efficiency? One is inclined to 
think that a memorial of sympathy for 
the three mothers necessary to produce 
this brood would have been more in 
order. 

Yes, there is a population problem, a 
problem which shows a different phy- 
siognomy every time it is examined. 
As Huxley observed, it is the true riddle 
of the Sphinx and awaits the coming of a 
second CE&dipus. And those who look 
back, find that the debated point is by no 
means modern. Ancient in the time of 
Malthus and Franklin, old in the Middle 
Ages, a commonplace to Plato, undoubt- 
edly familiar to the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian philosophers, one surmises that it 
was an ordinary topic of conversation 
among the intelligentzia of the Stone 
Age. 

Perhaps these very facts add to present- 
day difficulties. Lazy minds are always 
optimistic; and people are inclined to 
think that if the world has evaded or sur- 
mounted the population troubles of the 
past, it can conquer those of the future 
still more easily. Soitcan. The ancient 
recipes—abortion, infanticide, war, fam- 
ine, and pestilence—are still effective; 
and, in part, modern science has brought 
them to the dignity of fine arts. 

But even these remedies are specific 
only as a temporary relief of mass pres- 
sure. They solved only half the ques- 
tion. The psychological side has been 
avoided entirely. 

Then again, mankind faces new values 
to-day. The world is a known quantity. 





As Many As Agriculture Will Support 


Every land has been surveyed and charted. 
Ships put in at every port, and railroads 
make the earth a network. All the choice 
bits of territory have been settled and 
people are beginning to push into those 
places where temperature extremes make 
conquest hard. One hundred years ago, 
the interior of Africa and of South Amer- 
ica were blank spaces in our minds and 
on our map. To-day their possibilities 
are nearly as accurately known as those 
of the rest of the world. And the result 
is a dawning suspicion that world satura- 
tion in population is an imminent possi- 
bility. At the present rate of natural 
increase, only a little more than one 
hundred years is required to fill the earth 
with people to the agricultural limit. 


SHALL WE TRUST TO NATURE? 


STATEMENT of these facts often 
causes one to be denounced as a 
pessimist. This is hardly fair, but is to 
be expected. There are so many people 
whom it is useless to warn when their 
houses are on fire. They look at you 
with a fishy stare, and politely suggest 
that such alarmist propagandas are alto- 
gether unnecessary. Nevertheless, the 
attitude of such people does not change 
the situation. The world as a whole is 
filling up too rapidly for the present rate 
of increase to continue, and thoughtful 
men must begin to consider whether 
brains and forethought or the cruelties of 
nature will rule in the decline which has 
to come. 

Probably there is more widespread con- 
sideration of the subject than most of us 
are aware, however. Recently the Lon- 
don Spectator awarded a prize for the best 
four-line epigram on “The Modern World” 
to the following quatrain: 


Science finds out ingenious ways to kill 
Strong men, and keep alive the weak and ill— 
That these a sickly progeny may breed, 
Too poor to tax, too numerous to feed. 


Surely no prize would have been given for 
this thought ten years ago. A statement 
at that time of the central feature of the 
crude population problem and of the 
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eugenic problem in one sentence would 
have been too premature to attract gen- 
eral attention. 

Discussion of the subject has even be- 
come respectable. Probably no other 
social movement of modern times could 
exhibit the galaxy of illustrious names to 
be found among the patrons and speakers 
listed on the program of the Sixth Inter- 
national New Malthusian Conference 
held recently in New York. Authors, 
actors, philosophers, statesmen, scientists, 
physicians, judges, known the world over 
because of their accomplishments, ad- 
dressed the meetings or forwarded mes- 
sages of approval. They spoke on the 
frequent association of poverty, of disease, 
of low mentality with a high birth-rate, 
of the increase of fecundity with civiliza- 
tion, of the association between unre- 
stricted reproductivity and child labor, 
of the beneficent effect of birth control on 
the health of the community, of the ap- 
proach of world saturation in population, 
of overpopulation as a cause of war, of the 
eugenic features involved, of birth con- 
trol as a factor in reducing immorality and 
abortion, of the meaning of marriage 
apart from reproduction, of the frequency 
of neuroses of various types and their 
relation to sex-repression and fear of preg- 
nancy. Infact, there really seemed to be 
twenty population problems instead of 
one. Malthusianism had been divided, 
dissected, enlarged, and revised to fit 
modern conditions and modern knowledge. 

Representatives were present from vari- 
ous countries of Europe and from China, 
Japan, and India, who presented views 
gleaned from facts obtained in their own 
lands. The Americans in the audience 
listened respectfully and sympathetically 
to these offerings; yet, as one discovered 
by a little judicious questioning, their 
keenest interests were at home. They 
wanted to know whether the United 
States has a population problem, existing 
or potential. And they found out that 
it has. No one could review the data 
presented at these meetings impartially 
and objectively without being convinced 
that the United States faces several 
puzzles which belong by right within the 
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general confines of this subject, and that 
it will confront others later. 

Actual impact of population pressure 
on the country as a whole is still some- 
what distant. The population of the 
United States is 114 millions, all of 
whom are fed by the product of about 
500 million acres of improved land; and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated that the total acreage 
of arable land is only 800 million acres. 
Since the best land is always occupied 
first it is doubtful whether more than 700 
million acres is available in terms of pres- 
ent productiveness. Thus only about 
40 per cent. more people can be supported 
by current agricultural methods at the 
standard to which we are accustomed. A 
population beyond 160 millions, therefore, 
can be fed only by increasing the effi- 
ciency of the farmer and by lowering the 
standard of living. Yet at the rate of in- 
crease holding sway during the decade 
between the last two census enumera- 
tions, the country tends to double the 
population in forty-four years. In other 
words, we are thus tending toward a pop- 
ulation of 228 millions in 1969. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE 


UT the situation is better than it 

seems from these statements. Careful 
estimates show that it is humanly possible 
to support somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 330 millions on the products of 
our soil; and Professor Raymond Pearl 
has calculated, by fitting a curve to the 
population figures of the past, that a sta- 
tionary condition will be reached in less 
than two centuries, with a total approach- 
ing 200 millions. 

Clearly the rate of growth holding 
sway between 1910 and 1920 could not 
continue, and we have recently taken 
steps to reduce it. Immigration, which 
always brought to our shores large num- 
bers of people of reproductive ages, has 
been cut down markedly by the new law. 
This law is not perfect, and there are 
many who would like to see it strength- 
ened; but, all things considered, it is prob- 
ably the most important law ever passed 
by Congress. Indeed, it works so well that 


What We Should Aim For 


one of our most distinguished greater- 
population propagandists, who delights 
to picture 400 millions struggling for exist- 
ence within our boundaries, is greatly 
alarmed. He calculates that with our 
present natural increase it will take about 
a century and a half to double the present 
numbers, which may well be made a cause 
for Thanksgiving in the President’s proc- 
lamation next November. In justice to 
this scientist, however, let us hasten to 
say that he is not so much disturbed at 
the birth-rate current among Americans 
to-day, but rather at the fact that it is 
dropping, and he apprehends a rate which 
will just keep pace with that of death. 

Many biologists, on the other hand, have 
fears which they think are well grounded, 
that the birth-rate will not sink fast 
enough to the figure that will bring about 
a stationary population. They realize 
the strength of the parental instinct. 
People love children, not for the sake of 
the children or for the sake of the state, 
but for their own personal happiness. 
They want a few little fairies and even a 
few little imps in their home to liven up 
the place. And biologists realize, too, 
that the reason the birth-rate of the na- 
tive Americans is at the present figure, 
is because of the racking competition with 
immigrant labor. It has been maintained, 
and with a good deal of justice, that the 
United States would have had just about 
the same population figure to-day if 
immigration had been forbidden entirely 
in 1850. 


TWO WHERE NOW THERE IS ONE 


NE ought not to be emotional in 

these matters. The subway patron 
is inclined to think there are too many 
people in the United States to-day; and 
even the most phlegmatic person is some- 
times tempted to shudder when he tries 
to imagine conditions when there are 
twice as many cities or cities twice as 
large, when he would meet two people in 
his daily life where now he meets but one, 
when in fact all the complexities, perplexi- 
ties, and trials of modern civilization are 
increased and enlarged to double their 
present quantity. On the other hand, 





The Menace of Overpopulation 


there are those who take just the opposite 
view. Adopting an attitude they firmly 
believe to be religious, they endow God 
with their own delusions of grandeur and 
believe He takes delight in the adoration 
of His children rather than in their happi- 
ness. In their idea there must be more 
people to worship God, no matter what 
tribulations they undergo. 

Neither of these reactions is wholly just 
or wholly reasonable. The most desirable 
population figure is one where distress and 
misery are at the ebb, where sunshine, 
good cheer, and happiness are at the flood. 

The optimum population of the United 
States is a population large enough for 
protection of its borders and for efficient 
production and distribution of the ma- 
terial comforts of life. It is one small 
enough to give each individual an op- 
portunity to make living a real joy with- 
out a killing competition for place. It 
is one small enough to allow success to 
crown the efforts of preventive medicine 
in bringing about a lower disease-rate 
and a lower death-rate. It is one low 
enough to give every boy and girl all the 
education and preparation for life that 
they are capable of assimilating. It is 
one low enough that we may be able to 
retain our national parks and open spaces. 
It is one low enough to permit some lei- 
sure to cultivate science and the arts. 
Now what is the magnitude at which these 
conditions can be attained? 


THE LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 


N MY belief this point is where the 

efforts of the nation begin to show di- 
minishing returns, the point where the 
labor of an increased number of hands 
results in a smaller amount of goods for 
each. Nations, like individuals, have 
a point of highest efficiency. They go 
up the hill, and pass down on the other 
side. If we can find this point and there 
keep the population stationary both in 
quantity and quality, we are saved. To 
calculate this altitude on the national 
barometer would unquestionably be the 
greatest service the science of economics 
could render, if the conclusions of its 
leaders were accepted and acted upon. 
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It may not be out of place, to call 
attention to the fact that agriculture is 
the basic industry, the keystone of the 
nation’s greatness. And the era of dim- 
inishing returns has already arrived in 
agriculture. The same statement holds 
true for forestry. One should not be sur- 
prised, therefore, if the point where the 
breaking down process begins is nearer 
than is apparent on the surface of things, 
even though it be admitted that increas- 
ing returns are still visible in many 
lines of activity. My own private opin- 
ion, speaking as one who has studied 
these matters as carefully as his capacity 
permits, is that the optimum population 
figure for the United States is not far from 
150 million. It is more likely to be 
smaller than larger. 


FIT ONLY FOR PROPAGATION 


O MUCH for our population pro- 
blem in its crudest form. Whether 
our estimate of the most desirable level to 
which the melting pot ought to be filled 
be somewhat under or somewhat over the 
mark does not matter so much as it does 
for us to realize that on a time basis the 
filling is sufficiently imminent to merit 
most serious consideration. Let us turn 
now to the eugenic aspects of the subject, 
certainly as important as the others, and 
perhaps more important, since they have 
to do with the ultimate inherent capacity 
of the race. 

Generally speaking, there is an asso- 
ciation between good and bad heredity 
and social condition. The poor and 
letterless man is often so because he 
cannot be anything else; and the good, 
solid citizen obtains his enviable place 
because of his inherent worth. Such corre- 
lations can be demonstrated statistically, 
as Pearson, Pearl, and others have shown. 
What is to happen, then, if the present 
situation continues by which half of the 
citizens of the next generation come from 
that quarter of the population by this 
test the least desirable eugenically? 
Charles Darwin gave the answer fifty 
years ago. These people “will prevail 
not because of their good qualities but 
of their faults.” Civilization helps them, 
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because of it they survive; but they do 
not help civilization. 

Not every one agrees with the biologists 
in their contentions concerning the serious 
consequences of this differential birth- 
rate. But even if the students are wrong 
and the intuitionists are right in this re- 
gard, the matter still holds some impor- 
tance as a social question. No one can 
deny that the grip of poverty is strength- 
ened by large families. These unfortu- 
nates are ensnared in a net of their own 
weaving. Their children are handicap- 
ped. Parental care is spread too thinly; 
public health measures fail to reach them 
effectively; education is neglected; child 
labor laws are evaded. Thus, whatever 
may be the hereditary endowment of 
physical and mental qualities in these 
families, it fails to reach its full develop- 
ment. 

There are tens of thousands of mothers 
who are in the exact position of the old 
woman who lived in a shoe. The chil- 
dren get thin broth with no bread, which 
is not a proper diet for building strong 
bodies, and are sent to bed or to the 
streets instead of to the schoolhouse. 
Nor are the children the only sufferers. 
The mothers are weakened by too fre- 
quent pregnancies, and the fathers are dis- 
heartened by their added responsibilities. 


CHANCE RATHER THAN CHOICE? 


EW people outside of the ranks of 

the physicians, the nurses, and the 
social workers realize how many cases of 
desertion, drunkenness, and crime are 
caused by just this combination of cir- 
cumstances. The whole thing is like an 
evil fungus sapping the very trunk of 
society, family solidarity, all because the 
gravest, most serious function of exist- 
ence is a matter of chance rather than of 
choice. Even those who admit that it 
would be more it. keeping with human in- 
telligence to have children by intent in- 
stead of hazard, are inclined to have misty 
fears of evil consequences if the matter 
should ever come to such a pass. We 
need these children, they say, to keep the 
nation sound aw healthy. This cry, 


coming so often from secular and religious 





Piteous Position of Unfortunate Children 


celibates who have avoided family re- 
sponsibilities themselves, is not so axio- 
matic as it seems at first glance. The 
nation does need a certain number of 
children to keep it in the way of progress. 
It ought to have a slow growth, a very 
slow growth, until time tells us where is 
the place to stop. But it does not need 
these children—at least not all of them. 


THE HIGH COST OF FAMILIES 


HE almost grotesque result of such fe- 

verish spawning among the submerged 
fourth is partially to sterilize the emerged 
three fourths. The nation is groaning 
under taxes. Direct and indirect levies 
combined take 25 per cent. of the total 
income of the country, of which one 
quarter goes to benevolent institutions. 
There is no escaping the conclusion, 
therefore, that families which ought to 
have more children, both for their own 
good and for the welfare of the state, are 
prevented from realizing their ideals by 
the economic stress caused by having to 
help support those who have no foresight 
or responsibility. 

We ought to spread our birth rate more. 
How shall we do it? Only by birth con- 
trol. It is a state welfare measure. 
There is no other means. Delayed mar- 
riage, increased celibacy, and such repres- 
sive suggestions are frowned upon by 
every psychiatrist. They are abnormal. 

To-day many people refuse to accept 
the idea of birth control. They say it is 
irreligious, unnatural. Such attacks are 
made on every new and progressive idea. 
All of us react against change, which is the 
reason why the folkways of a people are sco 
enduring. Yet these conservatives will 
fall into line. They are using the same 
arguments, as Raymond Pearl has re- 
marked, that were used against slavery, 
against medicine, against the public 
schools, against suffrage for all men 
against suffrage for all women. To 
morrow they will accept birth control a: 
just and proper, and will use their ok 
arguments against the newest proposal tc 
further social evolution. 

The truth is: Only by becoming unnat- 
ural do we become civilized. 
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The entrance to one of Florida’s largest real estate developments. 
have, almost every development boasts an ornate and elaborate main entrance to impress prospects. 


The Gold Rush to Florida 


By REGINALD 


ACK in ’49 when gold was dis- 
Bb covered in California, later when 
the Cherokee strip was opened for 
settlement in Oklahoma and when the 
Klondike boom started, thousands rushed 
for the scene of adventure, with the hope 
of immediate riches urging them on. 

For the past few winters a similar rush 
has been headed for Florida. They no 
longer have to rough it as the old adven- 
turers did, for modern conveniences en- 
able them to travel comfortably and lux- 
uriously by Pullman car or automobile. 
But those who make up the rush are not 
the, moneyed classes that have made 
Palm Beach famous. They are a veri- 
table cross-section of American life. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker; 
from the big cities, from Main Street, 
and from the country behind Main Street, 
they come. Some mean to settle and 
find a fortune. Others mean to find a 
fortune trading in land. The greater 
part have deliberately come to buy; 
others coming just for the winter months 
R a vacation have caught the fever and 
xecome property owners. 

2 At a recent auction in Palm Beach a 
grge block of land was purchased by a 
wan who has made a fortune selling 
theater tickets at a cut rate in New York. 
Another large block was bought by a 





Whatever else they may or may not 


T. TOWNSEND 


lawyer, whose questionable practices at 
one time brought him before the bar of 
justice. Wall Street is well represented; 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway, too. -Be- 
ginning with a purchase merely in order 
to become a resident of the state and thus 
avoid income and inheritance taxes, 
many have caught the fever and have 
invested heavily in land. 

A tennis professional at one of the 
country clubs told me that in a year in 
real estate he had cleared up more than 
he could make in ten years at his pro- 
fession. In fact, so engrossed was he 
becoming in real estate that he was 
thinking of abandoning tennis altogether. 
I called in to see a photographer about 
pictures of Florida. Before I got out of 
his office, he had almost sold me two lots 
near Tampa. Only by the strongest will 
power was I able to avoid his impor- 
tunities. Another photographer pur- 
chased three lots. In twelve hours he 
had sold them all at a large profit. 

A member of a real estate firm in New 
York asked a friend to, look at some 
property at Palm Beach which his firm 
had just bought and on which they con- 
templated erecting an apartment house. 
When the friend returned to New York he 
called on the real estate agent. 

“Yes, yes,’ replied +)» latter; “thank 
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A fleet of luxurious sightseeing buses maintained by one company to convey prospective customers to 


and from Miami. 


you very much for your trouble, but we 
are no longer interested. We sold the 
property for a very handsome profit the 
week after | spoke to you!”’ 

One day | was standing on a street 
corner waiting for a real estate bus that 
was to take us out to see some property. 
Near by a man and woman were arguing. 
Both were well on in the fifties, quietly 
but inexpensively dressed, apparently 
a small shopkeeper and his wife from some 
small town. 

“Now, poppa,” the woman was crying, 
“you know we can’t afford to buy a lot. 
You know we'll get stuck.” 

“Alright, alright, | know it, momma,” 
came his rejoinder, “but it can’t do no 
harm for us just to go out and look the 
place over. We might be passing up a 
good thing.” 

Without doubt “Poppa” had signed 
on the dotted line before nightfall. For 
the bulk of the purchasers, it would seem, 
are hard working, middle class, small 
town folk. They’ve made their little 
fortune, their children are married, and 
they are looking for a place with a soft 
climate to spend their declining years. 


Hundreds of these “‘coaches’’ are to be seen in all the centers of real estate activity. 


Payments on lots are very easy. As low 
as fifty dollars down and a few dollars a 
month are all that is necessary. In most 
cases the banks and mortgage companies 
go carefully over the list of buyers. 
Those who own property elsewhere or 
have outside resources that can be en- 
tailed are judged good customers, and 
most of the purchasers have outside 
resources. They can obtain mortgages. 
The loaning companies are further pro- 
tected by the developing companies 
themselves. 

But all ages and conditions are buying 
on a shoestring or less. During my stay 
in Miami | called to see the head of a 
concern in Miami that has nothing to do 
with real estate. While waiting in the 
outside office, | overheard the office boy 
ask the stenographer if she thought the 
boss would pay their salaries on time this 
week. 

“Gee, | hope so,” said the girl, “I got 
to make another payment on those two 
lots at — I bought last month.” 

Another case. A friend, hearing | was 
to be in Miami, asked if | would mind 
going out and looking over a development 
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The Gold Rush to Florida 

















The developers of property around Miami and Miami Beach do not confine their attention to the land only, 
but in many cases have filled in islands in Biscayne Bay. Miami itself is building a fine waterfront park 





from sand dredged from the bay, while here an island has been beautified with houses and planting. 


about twenty miles away, where she had 
bought two lots. Now, the friend in ques- 
tion is a widow well along in years, with 
just enough money to enable her to board 
comfortably with friends for the remain- 
der of her days. To buy the lots must 
have entailed much sacrifice. So we 
motored out to the site. It was almost 
desolate country. There was no sign, 
except for an ornate gateway proudly 
boasting the name of the place, of any 
future habitation. No streets were laid 
out. Just mangroves, scrub palmettos, 
and sand. Yet such is the strangeness 
of the situation that I would hesitate to 
say absolutely that she had been swindled. 
If she can hold the property long enough, 
no one can tell what may happen. 

The boom is general throughout Flor- 
ida. It is a case of east coast, west 
coast, all around the state. Every- 
where one goes, from Tampa and St. 
Petersburg on the Gulf to Winter Park 


and Orlando in the middle of the state, 
and from Jacksonville to Miami on the 
east coast, the country is being cut up 
into town and home sites, until in places 
it resembles a checkerboard. From Jack- 
sonville to Miami on the east coast 
it would be almost impossible to count 
the number of “developments” that one 
passes, and everywhere one goes there is 
but one topic of conversation—real estate. 

People do nothing but talk, think, and 
even dream real estate. In the smoking 
cars of trains, as they plow their way 
south to the promised land, the conver- 
sation consists almost entirely of stories 
of how so and so bought some land a few 
years ago for so much and sold it at 100 
per cent. or more profit. And the odd 
part of it is that most of it is true. | 
could quote stories without number of 
cases where people have realized a for- 
tune on a chance holding of land that for 
years was valueless. 
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184 None of the Traditional Languor of the South 


For example, a corner on Flagler 
Street, the main business street of Miami, 
was bought for $155,000 some years ago. 
Last winter it was sold to a chain store 
operator for about $1,000,000. In 1917 
Miami Beach was a wilderness, a deso- 
lation of sand and mangrove swamp. 
Carl G. Fisher came along, saw the 
opportunities, and started the develop- 
ment. To-day there are hotels valued in 
millions, two casinos, a polo field, two 
golf courses, and so many residences 
that one can buy only a small plot of land 
and that at an exorbitant price. And 
this is a permanent development, no fly- 
by-night, get-rich-quick scheme at all. 

The center of the rush for riches is 
Miami. Trains roll in and out of its 
inadequate station as if it were Chicago. 
Baggage is piled high outside the station, 
as there is not room enough inside for 
it. There is a continual scramble for 
accommodations, for in spite of the 
numerous long Pullman trains to and 
from the North and West there are delays 
in getting reservations. 

The City of Miami has been where it is 
ever since it was founded by Henry Flag- 
ler twenty-nine years ago. The railroad 
has been there all that time and some of 
the time it has been better than it is now. 
The climate has been the same, the air 
as mild and the sea as blue’and as inviting. 
Yet until two years or so ago Miami had a 
negligible population. To-day it claims 
a population of 100,000 and from the 
crowded streets and general appearance 
of the city the estimate cannot be far 
wrong. 

What caused the sudden increase? 
It is difficult tosay. Prosperity through- 
out the country and especially in the 
North and West was of course the main 
factor. People made money and, having 
made it, set out as far as possible to avoid 
the rigors of the northern winters. Many 
sought California. But Florida was nearer 
at hand and for six months of the year 
her climate has no rival. 

Palm Beach and Miami began to be 
headliners in the newspapers each winter. 
People, reading, thought they would like 
to try a vacation in winter. They came, 


saw, and were conquered. Not only did 
they come back but many never went 
back North. Capital began to see visions. 
A few far-sighted individuals recognized 
Opportunity’s knock. The state legis- 
lature helped attract capital by refusing 
to levy state income and inheritance 
taxes. The snowball started rolling and 
the boom was on. 

To-day Miami has none of the languor 
of the traditional Southern city. It 
has all the hustle and go of a great me- 
tropolis. Traffic already is a problem. 
The streets are badly congested with all 
manner of vehicles. Apparently the 
auto license bureau has not been able to 
keep up with the growth. In addition 
to licenses from almost every state in the 
Union, we noticed a lot of cars with last 
year’s Florida licenses on them. Others 
bore the quaint legend scribbled on card- 
board: “ License applied for,” or “ License 
lost.”” One we saw was merely placarded 
where the license plates should have been, 
“New car,” while quite a few solved the 
situation by showing no license plate at 
all! 

The hotels, and they are a plethora, 
are full to overflowing. The sidewalks 
are crowded at all hours with a bustling 
throng. A bookstore in the most promi- 
nent part of the city carries a placard in its 
window: “Please do not block the front 
of this store while waiting for busses. 
We are in business to sell books, not to 
provide a waiting room for real estate 
patrons.” Every third person you meet 
is engaged in buying or selling real estate 
of some kind or other. Every other 
store front houses a real estate office. We 
counted no fewer than forty-nine in a 
single average sized business _ block. 
Many and varied are their schemes for 
disposing of their wares. 

Almost every development operates its 
own line of busses or private autos to take 
patrons out to their properties. Nor are 
these busses ramshackle jitneys; on the 
contrary, they are huge, comfortably 
upholstered contrivances not unlike Pull- 
man cars. The streets are full of these 
leviathans plowing their way through 
the heavy traffic. One large development 
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reports that 300,000 people visited their 
property in three months and they claim 
sales of a million dollars a week. This 
company has offices in most of the large 
cities of the East and they offer prospec- 
tive clients a trip by motor bus from as 
far away as St. Augustine, or Tampa, en- 
tirely free of expense and “ no obligation.” 

Another firm has a yacht to take its 
patrons to its property, a fact that might 
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by another company to deliver a lecture 
daily at their property on the advantages 
of becoming a resident of Florida. An- 
other firm has a steam calliope that does 
nothing but tour up and down the streets 
calling attention by means of huge plac- 
ards to the advantages of their propo- 
sition. 

But the most amusing and the greatest 
anachronism of all was an automobile 

















The town of Sarasota seen from the air. 
land activity on the west coast of Florida. 


Sarasota, with Tampa and St. Petersburg, is the scene of great 
Its population has increased 181 per cent. in five years, while 


building permits increased 164.9 per cent. 


make the unduly suspicious suspect that 
the property was one of these under-water 
properties. Almost all offer free lunches, 
free clambakes, or free “banquets.” 
Once a week they have some sort of 
entertainment—a vaudeville act or two, 
a man to wrestle with live alligators, 
a baby show, or a band concert. One 
firm has a celebrated symphony orchestra 
give a concert twice a week at its main 
office. William Jennings Bryan is retained 





designed like an old-fashioned tallyho, that 
took clients out to a golf course on one 
of the properties, which had the footman 
on the back dressed in the red-coated 
conventional costume for such a flunky, 
who blew resounding notes on his horn 
in the prescribed manner of those bygone 
days. 

One real estate man there was original. 
His advertisement read: “No bands. No 
busses. No yachts. No lunches. But 
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the most moderate prices!” Oddly 
enough, as | recall it, this original sales- 
man’s name was O. B. Short. 

Up and down Flagler Street in front 
of the real estate offices, like spiders in 
their webs, are “gentlemen” barkers. 
We say gentlemen advisedly—barkers 
even more advisedly. For they are very 
dapper young gentlemen for the most 
part, who do not actually cry out their 
wares but talk softly to you as you 
pass by. Their methods are apparently 
successful. We set out to see some of 
the developments ourselves, but there 
was such a crowd waiting to take the bus 
that we could not get aboard! 

Of course each real estate office is 
replete with huge and gaily printed maps 
of their property and fascinating bird’s 
eye models showing the future city 
bustling with life and activity. Then, 
too, artists have created delightful con- 
ceptions of town halls, churches, banks, 
and dwellings, all of which are invariably 
labelled: “Construction to be started 
immediately.”” The names the real estate 
gentry have selected for their properties 
remind one of Pullman car nomenclature 
or some new type of perfume. 

Now what sort of propositions are 
these? Are they good investments? Is 
the land they are selling good land? For 
the most part, yes. Take perhaps the 
most pretentious of all the developments. 
More than fifteen millions have been 
invested in this property. Already it 
boasts a splendid country club, a first- 
class hotel, a casino, a vacation swim- 
ming pool, an apartment house, and 
more than eight hundred dwellings— 
the whole thing carefully laid out and 
planned, the buildings most picturesque. 

Hollywood near Miami, Olympia near 
Palm Beach, Sarasota on the west 
coast, and several others are places that 
have made an excellent start and seem 
‘ permanent. Other places visited con- 
sisted mainly of posts stuck in at corners 
to indicate proposed streets, with no 
signs of dwellings. In another case miles 
out along the coast a company had erected 
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a huge and rather ornate casino that 
dominated the surrounding sand dunes 
but was the only building on the develop- 
ment—nor were there any signs of sewers, 
electric lights, or any other necessity. 
Yet such is the amazing thing about 
Florida, that no doubt in a year or so, 
if one were to revisit the place, one would 
find all these conveniences installed. 
Truly, it is a country to marvel at! 

How long will the boom last? Just 
as long as prices keep going up. A boom 
is where a few prosper and many pay, for 
at the end many own land and buildings 
at high prices and must make them earn 
on that basis. 

Fourteen years ago every one said the 
peak of development had been reached, 
and fourteen years ago Florida was 
practically undiscovered compared to 
what it is now. Last year was the great- 
est year in real estate so far. Next year 
should be better. The unhealthy feature, 
however, is that in their selling arguments 
none of the agents urge you to buy for 
building or for a home. The note they 
harp on is the quick turnover, the 
overnight profits that can be made. Such 
speculation must stop somewhere, and 
overhead and the cost of making sales— 
and these are enormous—must tell, even 
in the heaviest backed proposition. 

Adjustment is bound to come. It is 
needed and would be about the best 
thing that could happen. And even 
though the present era of speculation 
should be over, Florida will always have 
her winter climate to offer—the greatest 
asset a state could have. 

Said a contractor from a small town in 
Jersey to us in the smoker on the way 
north: 

“Yes, I’m going home to wind up my 
affairs in the North. Then I’m coming 
back to Florida to live. I’m not inter- 
ested in any boom. I’m going to build 
myself a nice home where my wife and 
I can enjoy the soft air and the sun- 
shine.”’ 

And, come to think of it, what more 
could any man ask of a state? 
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Balance of Power in Washington 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 


Chester H. Rowell, in a recent series of articles in the WorLD’s Work entitled 
“The Next Step in Washington,” outlined a proposal to improve the relations between 
the executive and the legislature, by giving to Cabinet members the privilege of appearing 
on the floor of Congress and of introducing or defending measures which are of prime 


importance to their departments. 


Mr. Houston, who was Secretary of Agriculture and 


later of the Treasury in President Wilson’s cabinet, disagrees with Mr. Rowell, and in 
this article he advances his own solution of the present problem.—TueE Epirtors. 


been intensely interested in respons- 

ible discussions of our Constitu- 
tion, our machinery of government, and its 
operation and results. I have attempted 
by study and observation to inform myself 
concerning our form of government and to 
discover its defects and shortcomings as 
well as its merits and achievements. 
Naturally, therefore, | noted with much 
pleasure Mr. Rowell’s articles entitled 
“The Next Step in Washington,”’ written 
for the Wortp’s Work. Such discus- 
sions by sincere, well-informed, and 
experienced citizens are valuable and will 
be welcomed by all of those who wish 
to see our machinery of government im- 
proved. 

The main contention in the articles re- 
ferred to is that responsible leadership 
must be set up in Washington. The 
immediate suggestion to this end is that 
members of the Cabinet and legislators 
should be brought face to face on the 
floor of Congress for the transaction of 
joint business. It is represented that 
the chief source of legislative evil is the 
lack of responsible contact between the 
legislature and the executive. Incident- 
ally, it is asserted that the power of Con- 
gress is declining, that it has fallen from 
its first estate of dignity, that the power 
of the President has become predominant, 
that there has been developed a spasmodic 
dictatorship, and, finally, that there is 
a consensus of opinion as to what should 
be done. Much of the discussion centers 
around the budget and the unsatisfactory 
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results which are attributed to lack of 
leadership and unity. 

It is very easy to draw an indictment, 
not only of the Congress, but also of the 
relation existing between the Congress 
and the executive. In fact, it is easy to 
draw an indictment of our entire form 
of government. It has frequently been 
drawn. It is usually easier to criticize 
than it is to defend or to construct. 

It is charged that it takes too long to 
get an expression of the nation’s will 
on important matters. Why did it take 
nearly three years to get a peace with 
Germany? Why has the matter of our 
attitude toward the League of Nations 
been so long in debate? On these matters 
other nations quickly formed their de- 
cision and took their stand. Why did it 
take so many years to get tax legislation? 
Why has the policy of protection been in 
question for over a hundred years? Why 
is it that it requires so much time for the 
will of the American people to get itself 
expressed? Who can say what the will 
of the American people is on a number 
of great public issues? 

Why do we, who claim to be the most 
democratic people in the world, place so 
many restrictions on the expression of our 
will? Why do we almost alone among the 


nations preserve a system of checks and 
balances? Why is it that representatives 
elected in November do not take their 
seats until the fourth of March following 
at the earliest, and not until thirteen 
months after election in case no special 
session is called? 


Why has the Senate a 
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complete check on the House? Why has 
the executive a veto on the action of both? 
And why should the Supreme Court have 
power to declare what the Congress says 
is law to be no law? 

No such checks exist in any other great 
constitutional country. Even Canada 
operates under a system in which the 
popularly elected Dominion assembly is 
dominant, both in legislative and in ex- 
ecutive matters. And all but two of her 
provinces proceed in ordinary fashion 
with a single legislative body, popularly 
elected, governing the state through 
their committees and cabinets. 

It is charged that there is too much 
friction between the legislative and the 
executive branches and too much con- 
sequent waste and inefficiency. Why, 
during the war, was it solemnly proposed 
to create a Congressional Committee 
on the Conduct of the War? Why, 
during the war and immediately there- 
after, were there created about ninety 
Congressional committees to find out 
what had happened? Why does Congress 
persist in hampering heads of departments 
by numerous, narrow, statutory re- 
strictions? Why does it set up com- 
mittees, such as those on printing and 
space, with power to administer law in 
relation to publications and working 
quarters? Why is it that on important 
matters the executive attempts to go in 
one direction and Congress insists on 
going in another? 

Obviously, the government has faults. 
Obviously, it is not a logically perfect 
scheme and its parts do not operate with 
the perfection of a highly sensitive and 
delicate piece of well-oiled machinery. 
I recognize the faults; but I question the 
soundness of the chief representations 
made by Mr. Rowell. I dissent from his 
conclusion and am opposed to his remedy. 


THE CABINET IN CONGRESS 


DO not believe that Congress has lost 
its position as a predominant force in 
the government, or that the President 
has become the predominant force. I do 
not believe that it was intended that either 
should be predominant, or that either 
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can become predominant, or should be 
permitted to do so. 1 do believe, how- 
ever, that in the long run, if there is a 
tendency in either direction, it will be for 
the Congress more and more to become 
the controlling factor. Nor do I believe 
that the chief source of legislative evil 
is the lack of responsible contact between 
the executive and the legislative branches. 
I question whether there is a consensus 
of opinion as to what should be done. 
And I feel reasonably certain that when 
the matter is debated to a conclusion 
it will not be decided that bringing the 
members of the Cabinet face to face in 
Congress for the purpose of discussion 
would accomplish anything of importance 
or would be regarded as desirable. 

At present, heads of departments are 
accorded every opportunity through re- 
ports, through appearance before com- 
mittees of Congress, and through frequent 
contacts with leaders, to present all 
matters or measures of consequence 
demanding Congressional action. They 
are always given courteous and full 
hearing and consideration. Such of their 
subordinates as they desire to have appear 
before committees of Congress are also 
accorded the fullest consideration and 
attention. In such manner, the Cabinet 
is in position to educate not only large 
numbers of members of Congress but also 
the leaders in their respective fields who, 
by reason of full membership and consti- 
tutional standing in the Congress, will 
in the nature of things be given a more 
sympathetic hearing than would an 
executive officer who is not a full and 
regular member of either House. 

There is, as a matter of fact, vastly 
more executive and legislative contact 
than the public generally is accustomed 
to believe. When the same party is in 
control of both branches—and if it is not, 
there will be confusion under any set of 
conditions—if a Cabinet officer knows 
his business it is possible to secure codper- 
ation in the framing of legislative meas- 
ures and the execution of a program. 
This has been demonstrated over and 
over again. When measures so framed 
“nd proecrams so outlined come up hefore 
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Congress for debate and determination, 
it seems reasonably clear that the han- 
dling of such matters by regular Congres- 
sional members, occupying positions of 
responsibility on terms normally of good 
fellowship even with their opponents, 
would be more effective than similar 
action by heads of departments, for whom 
the Congress is in no wise responsible 
and as to whom there would be much 
jealousy. 

It seems to me as certain as anything 
can be that placing the Cabinet in Con- 
gress would not result in responsible 
leadership. Neither House of Congress 
will take its leadership from men brought 
in from the outside, men whom it does 
not select. Nor, in the long run, even 
if the President’s party control both 
Houses, will Congress tolerate obvious 
efforts of the President directly to lead it. 
And especially will it resent attempts 
of the President to force its hand by 
appeals over its head to the people., It 
will not tamely submit to the intimation 
that it does not represent the people. 
It has finally broken every President 
who aggressively persisted in attempts 
either directly or indirectly to lead it 
and it will continue to do so in the future. 

Cabinet members merely with the 
status suggested would be in an em- 
barrassing position. They would re- 
semble more than anything else the 
traditional bumps on logs. They would 
be a target for heckling. Furthermore, 
members of the Cabinet, selected as 
heretofore presumably for administrative 
fitness or because of their commanding 
position before the public, would not 
necessarily be particularly qualified to 
participate in Congressional debates or 
to assume legislative leadership. It 
would immediately become incumbent 
on the President in selecting his heads 
of departments to consider men more 
from the point of view of skill in parlia- 
mentary discussion and legislative leader- 
ship than from that of their qualities as 
administrators. 

It is seldom that the same man unites 
in high degree both the requisite qualifi- 
cations; and it is a matter of common 
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knowledge that many of the most com- 
petent administrative heads have not 
had aptitude for parliamentary business. 
It is also a matter of common knowl- 
edge that men who have ranked high 
among Congressional leaders and who 
have been given Cabinet appointments 
have not demonstrated fitness for ad- 
ministrative positions. It is also ot 
vious that if members of the Cabinet 
were accorded the privilege of taking 
full part in the transaction of Congres- 
sional business they would have little 
or no time for the supervision of the 
departments under their charge. 

If we are to take any step at all in this 
direction with a hope of accomplishing 
beneficent reforms and securing large 
results, we must, it seems to me, go the 
entire distance. We cannot eat our 
cake and have it too. We cannot retain 
the benefits of our plan of the separation 
of powers and at the same time secure 
in measurable degree the advantages of a 
parliamentary or responsible system of 
government. The question then arises 
whether we should go the entire distance. 
This matter is one to which | have given 
thought for many years. At one time 
I entertained the view that we should. 
I prepared what seemed to me to be a 
convincing statement of the necessity 
of doing so. Recently | set out to revise 
the statement with a view to see if | 
could improve it and I succeeded in 
convincing myself that I was mistaken. 
This, if it proves nothing more, may 
prove that I have been open-minded 
about the matter. 


WHAT A CHANGE WOULD MEAN 


UCH a change would be revolutionary. 

It would mean a complete overthrow 

of our present scheme of government. 
To operate in its perfection the par- 
liamentary system would have to be 
adopted in its entirety. Briefly stated, 
this would mean: that the House of Rep- 
resentatives would become the dominant 
factor in our Federal Government, both 
in legislation and in administration; that 
the Administration would be directed by 
a committee responsible mainly to the 
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House of Representatives; that the Senate 
would lose, at least in part, its position 
as a coérdinate body, just as has the 
House of Lords in Great Britain; that the 
President would become a formal ex- 
ecutive, that is, in large measure, a figure- 
head, losing his veto power; that the 
Supreme Court would lose its power to 
declare laws unconstitutional; that there 
would be elections not at stated intervals 
but whenever the government seemed 
to lose the confidence of the country; and 
therefore that our Constitution would 
cease to exist except as a variable and 
shifting element, its character to be 
determined in each instance by the will 
of the dominant body. 

This is the picture of the only govern- 
ment in the world where it can be said 
that the parliamentary system exists 
in its full, that is, in Great Britain. 
There the House of Commons is dom- 
inant. It governs through the Cabinet, 
in effect selected by the House. The 
House of Lords will not stand in the way 
of the House of Commons when the 
opinion prevails that the nation is behind 
the Commons. 


HOW WE DIFFER FROM ENGLAND 


HE rule is that the House of Lords 

must in matters of legislation, es- 
pecially in financial matters, give way 
to the House of Commons. The king 
has no real executive, functions. He 
is only the head of the dignified part of 
the constitution. The real executive 
head is the prime minister, and the king 
has little option as to whom he shall ask 
to take the premiership. He must send 
for the man, no matter how distasteful, 
who can lead the majority in the House 
of Commons and, ultimately, the nation. 
He has vetoed no measure of importance 
for generations and could not doso. And, 
as is well known, the British courts have 
no power to interfere with the measure 
passed by Parliament. They can only 
interpret the law. 

It is claimed that this arrangement 
makes it easier for the will of the people 
to find expression. This, theoretically 
and logically, is true. In this respect, 
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taking as a test of democracy the ease 
with which the will of the people can 
break through machinery and find ex- 
pression, the English arrangement is 
more democratic than ours. It is claimed 
also that it leads to the presence and 
continuance in public life of abler men, 
promotes leadership, enables the people 
of the nation to have presented to them 
in more influential manner the pressing 
important problems, and that it is con- 
ducive to popular education. 

That there is something in these con- 
tentions admits of little doubt. But 
that things are as they are in Great 
Britain solely because of the machinery 
called the responsible ministry or of the 
body of understandings supporting it, 
or that things would be here as they are 
in Great Britain, or on the whole that 
there would be marked improvements, 
I do not believe. 

Those who take the opposite view seem 
to me to overlook more essential factors 
and to overrate the value of machinery 
itself. They seem to me to attribute 
certain faults here to machinery whose 
explanation lies in other directions and 
to ascribe merits to machinery in Great 
Britain which are due to things deep down 
in the historical and social structure be- 
hind the frameof government. It hascome 
to pass in this country that there is an 
inclination to place undue reliance on 
legislation and on machinery, and this 
warning uttered by Boutmy, the French 
publicist, to his countrymen, may well 
be heeded by us: 


Constitutional mechanism has no value 
and efficiency in itself, independently of the 
moral and social forces which support it or 
put it in motion. 


Bryce, in similar vein, years ago, had 
this to say: 


All governments are faulty; and an equally 
minute analysis of the constitution of England, 
or France, or Germany, would disclose mis- 
chiefs as serious, relatively to the problems 
with which those states have to deal, as those 
we have noted in the American system. To 
any one familiar with the practical working 
of free governments it is a standing wonder 
that they work at all. What keeps a free 
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government going is the good sense and pa- 
triotism of the people, or of the guiding class, 
embodied in usages and traditions which it is 
hard to describe, but which find, in moments 
of difficulty, remedies for the inevitable faults 
of the system. Now, this good sense and 
that power of subordinating sectional to na- 
tional interests which we call patriotism, exist 
in higher measure in America than in any 
of the great states of Europe. And the 
United States, more than any other country, 
are governed by public opinion, that is to say, 
by the general sentiment of the mass of the 
nation, which all the organs of the national 
government and of the state governments 
look to and obey. 

Again, he says: 

The English Constitution, which we admire 
as a masterpiece of delicate equipoises and 
complicated mechanism, would anywhere but 
in England be full of difficulties and dangers. 
It stands and prospers in virtue of the tradi- 
tions that still live among English statesmen 
and the reverence that has ruled English 
citizens. It works by a body of understand- 
ings which no writer can formulate, and of 
habits which centuries have been needed to 
instill. 


THE DANGER IN CHANGING 


ET us note some of the claims made 
for a responsible ministry. Perhaps 

the leading claim is that it secures 
prompt expression of the will of the 
people and obviates delay in settling 
vexing questions. Too much is made of 
this and too little is made of the fact 
that the delay is due to the failure of the 
people of the nation to make up their 
minds. This delay occurs in times of 
confusion even in countries where there 
are responsible ministries. It has oc- 
curred in Great Britain and in France 
since the Armistice. The people have 
been in doubt. Policies have lagged. 
The main result has been frequent 
changes of government. Likewise, in 
the United States in periods of confusion, 
until the people have made up their 
minds there is delay. When they have 
thrashed a matter out and come to a 
conclusion, that conclusion finds ex- 
pression. The quarrel is rather with 
the people than with the machinery of 
government. And the need of delay for 
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due consideration was recognized by the 
founders of the nation and checks were 
accordingly provided. The illustrations 
in this direction are too numerous and 
too fresh in the minds of readers to 
justify citing. 

A second and leading claim is that 
a responsible system of government 
attracts into public life and retains there 
a larger number of able and experienced 
men. England is named as an example. 
Here again, too much is claimed for 
mechanism. The explanation in England 
largely is that there is a governing class 
of aristocratic origin, that it is not diffi- 
cult for men of that class to secure access 
to public office, and that they have the 
leisure and the inclination to seek and 
to hold positions. 

It is by no means clear that if we 
had a responsible system of govern- 
ment we should secure and retain in 
public life an adequate number of our 
ablest men. I know of no reason for 
believing that constituencies would, in 
making their selections, vote from diff- 
erent motives from those which now 
actuate them. Democracy does not and 
will not necessarily elect its ablest men 
to political positions. The masses are 
rather inclined, on the whole, to select 
men of an average quality, whose thinking 
and motives run more nearly with their 
own. Democracy does not seem to be 
able to stand for very long the strain of 
living up to the thinking of men of the 
highest standards and the greatest in- 
tellects. 

On the other hand, it seems more likely 
that the main effect would be a lower 
level of ability in the chief administrative 
positions of the nation. If the avenue 
to Cabinet positions were through the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
probably very many men who can, under 
our present arrangement, be secured for 
heads of departments, would not run for 
Congress, with the possibility ultimately 
of being designated for the Cabinet; but 
even if they did, it is doubtful if they 
would be elected. This may be un- 
fortunate, but it is probably true. 

Furthermore, if the heads of depart- 
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ments were selected from the leaders of 
the majority in Congress, unless the 
selection of departmental personnel were 
subject to more severe: restrictions than 
at present, it is probable that the depart- 
ments would be very much more political- 
minded than they are. 


VIRTUAL DICTATORSHIP 


OR is it by any means likely that 

the adoption of a responsible minis- 
try would lessen or prevent proposals to 
resort on occasion to “alternate” or 
“spasmodic” dictatorships. Italy has 
such a system and she also has a dictator- 
ship; and France, with such a system, 
has more than once had a near approach 
to a dictatorship. Under any form of 
government, there will be groups desiring 
or fearing certain things which will in 
their impatience clamor for the destruc- 
tion of checks or for the predominance of 
that branch of government which at the 
time seems most likely to suit their needs. 
At one time, convinced that the President 
stands for what they want, they will 


demand that he assume an aggressive 
leadership and smash Congressional op- 


position. At another time, fearing the 
President, they will laud the outstanding 
hostile Congressional leaders and call 
upon them to exercise all their powers 
to block executive programs. 

There is much human nature revealed 
in such efforts and practices, but not 
much wisdom; and it was against just such 
impatient and foolish impulses that the 
framers of our Constitution wisely pro- 
vided obstacles. They realized the dan- 
ger of mob psychology and action and 
wanted neither a legislative nor an 
executive dictatorship. They recognized 
that laws should embody the mature 
opinion of the whole people and express 
its character and should not reflect merely 
the hasty desires of a small coterie; and 
they clearly perceived that in a country 
like ours, wanting in deep-seated and 
controlling customs and traditions, there 
was grave danger of hasty and ill- 
considered change. 

In general, it would seem that this 
country has not reached the point in the 
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growth of its habits and traditions where 
it would be willing to dispense with some 
checks on the expression of the public 
mind. It is one thing for a government of 
an old and settled country with well- 
defined traditions and habits to have 
greater freedom of action. It is one 
thing for a nation with ruling classes, 
into the majority of whose population 
reverence has been instilled and which 
is provincial and limited in its outlook, 
to have such a government. It is one 
thing for a nation whose area is less than 
that of the State of Oregon to have such 
a government. It would be interesting 
to see one of our states attempt the 
experiment. But it would be another 
thing for a country as big as the United 
States of America, with its traditions in 
the course of rapid development, with 
large numbers of its people newly arrived, 
with greater similarity of economic con- 
ditions than exist in many smaller coun- 
tries, with a more fluid state of mind, 
and more processes for the stimulation 
of impulses, to attempt the operation 
of a similar system. 

And can it be said, after all, that our 
machinery, which is pictured as so de- 
fective, has been an obstacle to progress? 
Are we behind any other nation in the 
world in the mass of legislation intended 
to accomplish reforms? Are our financial 
and economic policies less satisfactory? 
Are we suffering from too little legis- 
lation? Have we been backward in 
ministering through legislative programs 
to the welfare of the masses of the Amer- 
ican people or to any great class or section 
of them? It is common knowledge that 
we are in the forefront of progress in 
nearly every field of national activity. 

I believe that our government, in a 
higher degree than that of any other 
nation, has an attitude of concern for the 
average man and has devised for his use 
helpful legislation and agencies. In spite 
of defects, real or imagined, we have a 
government of the people and for the 
people, and the people can by orderly 
processes bend it to their will and secure 
in the long run what the majority persists 
in wanting. 
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A better case should be made out before 
we seriously undertake to effect funda- 
mental changes. 

Certain things can be done which will 
result in bettering the relations of the 
legislative and the executive departments 
and in securing better results also in 
other directions. These things | shall 
briefly indicate. 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE BUDGET 


N THE first place, the Congress 
should promptly take a step which is 
essential to the completion of a budget 
system. The budget law provided, in 
effect, for two important parts of a 
system, namely, unified estimates and 
audit. Quite as important as these is the 
understanding as to what happens to the 
estimates when they reach Congress. 
As it is, each House still retains the power 
to make the budget because the com- 
mittee handling the estimates can do 
anything it pleases with them, increasing 
or decreasing the amounts and changing 
the items as it deems best. Furthermore, 
each House, as a whole, can do what it 
pleases with the report of the committee. 
This is contrary and fatal to good budget 
practice. 

In Great Britain, where the budget 
system has been longest in normal oper- 
ation and where the best results were 
obtained, the attitude and practice are 
broadly as follows: Through the budget 
the Cabinet expresses its willingness to 
undertake to run the government for so 
much a year. Parliament never gives 
the executive more than it says is suf- 
ficient to run the Government. It can 
see no good reason for doing so. And 
it does not make any marked decreases 
or changes. To do so might result in the 
resignation of the Government. It ac- 
cepts its proposition and the result is in 
the nature of a contract. 

Unless our Congress is willing to deal 
with the matter in similar fashion, we 
shall never have a budget. The common 
evil has been the log rolling in com- 
mittees and on the floor of Congress, 
with the result that departments seldom 
recognize their estimates when the Con- 
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gress has finished with them. If it is 
legal, rules should be adopted by which 
the committees should not make changes 
in the estimates except by more than a 
majority vote and then, when the com- 
mittees have made their reports, neither 
House should make changes in the re- 
ports except by an abnormal majority. 
This is not without precedent.in this coun- 
try. One or more states have provisions 
of this sort. Unless this thing is done, 
we shall deceive ourselves in thinking that 
we have accomplished a great deal in the 
direction of budgetary practice. 


FEWER POLITICAL JOBS 


SECOND thing which can be done 

and should be done to the relief both 
of the members of Congress and of the 
executive, is to place all except a very 
few officers and employees of every 
department of the Government in the 
classified service. There is no reason why 
the personnel of every department should 
not be approximately as fully covered by 
the classified service and taken out of the 
hands of politicians as is that of the 
Department of Agriculture. This depart- 
ment is in many respects the best depart- 
ment of the Government, and this is due 
in no small measure to the fact that only 
a few of its officers are not appointed for 
merit, such as the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary, and the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau. It is of the highest importance 
that such departments as the Treasury 
and the Interior be ordered in similar fash- 
ion. The result would be far-reaching. 

Finally, the people must see to it that 
the Government takes steps to secure 
and retain in certain positions of great 
responsibility individuals of the highest 
integrity, of exceptional ability, and of 
wide experience. Certainly the people 
are entitled to as good service and to as 
high an order of talent in the public 
business as are commanded by private 
enterprise. 

It is ridiculous for Cabinet officers and 
department officials such as the Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, responsible for 
financial operations of enormous magni- 
tude, to be called upon to serve the people 
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for a smaller compensation than that 
received by many lesser subordinates 
in banks and other private institutions. 
The Government does not need to pay 
salaries as high as those given in industry, 
but it should pay enough to retain able 
and experienced servants. It should pay 
them enough to live decently, to save 
something, and to work without undue 
apprehension as to the future of their 
families. It should pay enough to get 
the best talent and to keep it. The right 
men in government service, as in industry, 
are cheap at any reasonable price. The 
wrong men are expensive at any price. 
This great nation can amply afford to pay 
for the best talent to serve it. And it is 
very unjust and a little short of indecent 
for it to permit such conditions as the pres- 
ent to continue. It should not counte- 
nance a situation where men must serve it 
at a sacrifice and where only the well-to-do 
can afford to hold office. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA TO-DAY 


T IS undemocratic to permit the present 
situation to continue. Democracy for 
us, we believe, is the best form of govern- 
ment. It is a difficult one. It is being 
called upon to face increasingly complex 
problems. Its performance will depend in 
no small measure on the quality of its ad- 
ministrators. If these are mediocre, while 
our democracy may persist, its perform- 
ance will be below the high standard 
which it should set and to which it aspires. 





In the final analysis, whether a govern- 
ment is to succeed or fail and whether it is 
to work well or badly depends on the 
character of the population and particu- 
larly upon the capacity and standards of 
the electorate. In the past our ma- 
chinery of government has worked reason- 
ably satisfactorily, not mainly because of 
the merits of the machinery but primarily 
because the people were competent. 
Whether our population with its recent 
large admixtures of people from countries 
with radically different habits of thought, 
states of mind, and backgrounds of experi- 
ence, is as competent as it was formerly 
or will remain so-is a matter for de- 
bate. 

There can be no debate, however; over 
the fact that with increasing complexities, 
economic and political, it is essential not 
only that it be as competent as it formerly 
was but also that its standards be con- 
stantly raised. The right handling of 
problems implied in these remarks is 
now one of the most pressing problems 
confronting us. This involves the im- 
position of wise restraints on the ad- 
mission of immigrants and the persistent 
employment of the best possible edu- 
cational effort, free from partisan bias 
and misrepresentation, to educate our 
present population in the discharge of its 
civic tasks. The right kind of people 
can run any sort of government. The 
wrong sort of people cannot run any kind 
of government. 
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Two Vivid Americans 


A Review of the Latest Biographies of Those Widely Dissimilar 
Heroic Characters: General Robert E. Lee and Jobn L. Sullivan 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


of two dissimilar American heroes 

whose names have become legen- 
dary in this and other countries—General 
Robert E. Lee and 
John L. Sullivan. 
It is impossible to 
imagine any two 
personalities with 
so great a contrast 
retaining a hold 
upon the popular 
imagination — Lee 
representing the 
finest of the culture 
of Virginia and the 
South, and Sullivan 
the rough, virtually 
illiterate champion 
in an era of fisti- 
cuffs, swagger, and 
brutality. 

The appeal of 
Lee is an appeal to 
the average Ameri- 
can as an idealist. 
Here wasaman who 
might have been 
General of the vic- 
torious armies of 
the North. Yet he 
chose the South be- 
cause he felt he 
should remain loyal 
to Virginia and the 
cause for which she stood. That choice 
would be sufficient to stir the imagination 
even if Lee had not remained dignified, 
self-possessed, and heroic even in the 
face of an inevitable defeat which he had 
sought to stave off with every resource of 
mind, men, and materials. 

Sullivan represents the other pole in 


gees recent biographies are those 


MAURICE 
The author of “‘ Robert E. Lee, the Soldier.”’ 


American character. He was long the un- 
defeated hero in an age when even petty 
disputes were settled in personal combat, 
when might frequently triumphed over 
right. It was an 
era of fisticuffs all 
over the country, 
from the Bowery 
saloon to the rail- 
road construction 
camps of the West 
and the lumber 
campsof the North- 
west. From this 
era John L. Sullivan 
emerged as the 
legendary hero be- 
cause he repre- 
sented the physical 
ideal, an unbeatable 
champion, whose 
glare was as terrify- 
ing as his fist and 
who was confident 
that he was equal 
or superior to any 
man. 

In “Robert E. 
Lee, the Soldier,” 
Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, 
the Director of Mil- 
itary Operations on 
the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff of Great 
Britain during the last war, writes of 
the characteristics of Lee, the man, as 
being largely responsible for his success 
as acommander.' He not only places the 
Virginian for this reason above Wellington 


P. Luling 


Robert E. Lee, the Soldier.’ By Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$4. 
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as a general, but he also definitely as- 
signs Lee a place with Alexander and 
Hannibal, Czsar, Gustavus, Turenne, 
Eugene, Frederick, and Napoleon. 

Sir Frederick’s study of Lee as a tac- 
tician, as a strategist, and as a com- 
mander in the field is exceptionally 
thorough and is written with a note- 
worthy distinction of understanding and 
expression. He traces the progress of 
every action in which the army of north- 
ern Virginia was involved, analyzing 
the motives for Lee’s movements. His 
conclusions are free from partisan over- 
tones, hitherto apparently unavoidable 
in any discussion of Lee. He sustains 
him in opposition to the adherents of 
Longstreet, but it is his criticism that 
Lee in the field lacked that one essential 
quality which Wellington possessed to 
such, good account that, though out- 
generalled by Marmount on the Douro 
and by Napoleon in the preliminary 
moves before Waterloo, he was able to 
emerge from both campaigns creditably. 
That quality which Wellington had, and 
which Maurice says Lee lacked, was the 
power to impose his will upon every one 
of his lieutenants. 

Wellington, certainly, would never have 
tolerated the lack of instant and absolute 
coéperation with his plans of battle that 
characterized the relations between Lee 
and Longstreet, the mind and the instru- 
ment. Longstreet was undoubtedly a 
general of parts, a fighter trained in the 
same school as Lee, but possessing opin- 
ions in regard to the prosecution of cam- 
paigns and battle attack that seldom were 
those of the man from whom he took his 
orders. He protested vigorously and 
often, and Lee was loth to enforce his com- 
mands. 

It was Longstreet’s unvarying criticism 
that when on the offensive Lee’s conduct 
was too rash. Certainly this could not 
be said of himself, but when at the high 
tide at Gettysburg Lee’s battle orders 
were for him to attack as early as possible 
on July second, it was his duty to do so 
and not to delay for the morning and the 
better part of the afternoon on various 
pretexts of unpreparedness. Actually 
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Longstreet moved into action at 4 P. M. 
By that time, Sir Frederick points out, 
Sedgewick’s corps arrived and Meade was 
saved. 

It has been the rulein discussions touch- 
ing the course of events at Gettysburg, 
to point out that the delay of Long- 
street’s attack in no way affected the re- 
sult of the battle. Here Sir Frederick 
differs from the accepted judgment. It 
is his opinion that had Longstreet’s attack 
been delivered at noon it would have been 
successful. At any rate, launched as late 
in the afternoon as four o’clock it could 
not avoid repulse. After the war Lee ob- 
served to a friend that if he had had Stone- 
wall Jackson at Gettysburg the engage- 
ment would have proved the greatest 
victory of the Confederacy. That seems 
plausible, but there is also, perhaps, the 
possibility that had Lee possessed Well- 
ington’s domination of will Longstreet 
would have attacked in the morning of 
the second of July and that the most trag- 
ically gallant effort of the war, the glorious 
charge of Pickett’s 15,000 on the third, 
would not have been uselessly expended. 

There were qualities in Lee that lift 
him above any controversy or criticism. 
No leader in the world was so beloved. 
The reforming ranks that marched cheer- 
ing before Bonaparte and his marshals 
after Austerlitz, cheered not so much the 
leader as the victory of which, in their 
minds, he was but the figurehead. There 
was but little cheering when night closed 
down on the shambles of the Great Re- 
doubt at Borodino, where the pick of the 
armies of France under the greatest of 
her cavalry leaders, Murat and Ney, had 
squandered its thousands. 

But after Gettysburg the soldiers of 
the Confederacy rallied to Lee with a 
devotion rendered firmer by defeat, with 
a faith unshaken in his leadership and 
ultimate success. The record of his final 
campaigns against Grant, and in par- 
ticular the one from the Wilderness to 
Cold Harbor, stands out preéminently 
as being the most brilliant in general- 
ship of the war as conducted on either side. 
Faced by a great soldier who was equipped 
with an army vastly stronger than his own, 
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he parried and thrust and evaded bludgeon- 
ing until it became impossible to continue. 
Defeated, he rode away from Appomattox 
to join in the histories of warfare the 
company of Hannibal and Alexander and 
others as illustrious. His name as a 
soldier stands unim- 
peached and lustrous. 
But his name as a man 
is infinitely greater—to 
be beloved when war 
and the causes of war 
are discredited and for- 
gotten. 

So, too, but in quite 
a different sense, has 
the name and fame of 
John L. Sullivan grown 
with the years. The 


vastness of the appeal 
of Sullivan to the pop- 
ular imagination may 
be summed up in that 
famous line: “Let me 
shake the hand that 
shook the hand of John 


L. Sullivan.” This 
rhythmic request as the 
feature of a dialogue in 
a Boston theater never 
failed to be a great his- 





trionic success. Sulli- 
van had transcended his 
humandestiny. Hehad 
become a colossus of a 
prowess so tremendous 
and so completely 
clothed in heroic glamor 
that even in defeat he commanded an 
almost unbelievable prestige. 

R. F. Dibble in his biography,” softens 
not a line or shadow of the portrait and 
this quality of mercilessness constitutes 
a true and stringent test of the John L. 
of the undying tradition. He stands 
the test; indeed, he emerges from it en- 
dowed with a quality of delightful 
absurdity that removes the somewhat 
nasty taste of brawl contiguous, we may 
imagine, to a more thoroughly contem- 
porary study. 


“The Life of John L. Sullivan.” 


By R. F. 
Dibble. Little, Brown. $3. 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


A caricature of the individual about whose 
prowess with fist and bottle legends grew 
so fast that twenty years before his death 
he had become an almost mythical figure. OF 


It is on those prodigious ten years of his 
supremacy between 1882 and 1892 that 
it is most satisfactory to reflect. After 
defeating Paddy Ryan, the Trojan giant, 
in 1882, John proceeded to take on any- 
thing that would climb into the same 
ring with him. There 
were no protracted 
periods of idleness dur- 
ing which challengers 
were turned aside until 
a profitable financial 
agreement could be de- 
cided upon. John so 
loved to fight, and it 
seems possible that it 
may have been a real 
sorrow to him that for 
ten years he could find 
nobody save the evasive 
“Jolly Chollie” Mitch- 
ell who could give 
him much more than a 
mild workout. 

The extraordinary 
thing is that the gallons 
and gallons of alcohol 
that he consumed ap- 
peared to -have not the 
slightest effect for ten 
opulent years upon this 
heroic physique. True, 
he became fat, but then, 
why train for a fight? 
Victory became a habit 
as confirmed as eating 
sleeping, and the 

primary shock of his de- 
feat at the hands of Corbett must have 
been astonishment that such a thing 
could be. 

The cohorts of the Sullivans, of which 
their champion had said that they were 
numerous enough to repel any army of 
invasion, could remember no greater blow 
to the sons of Ireland since the fatal ap- 
prehension of the gallant Fitzgerald and 
the self-inflicted martyrdom of Wolfe 
Tone. John L. knocked out by “Gentle- 
man Jim” Corbett! Say, who the devil 
was Corbett anyway? 

But the hardest period of his extraor- 
dinary life was at hand. For a time he 
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he played Simon Legree in his own Uncle 
Tom show until the ice of Eliza’s featured 
escape, passed with its attendant spirits, 
down his throat. He played for a very 
brief period in “The Man from Boston,” 
a shameless production planned entirely for 
the sole advertisement of the only man 
from Boston that many a community in 
the adoring Middle West had ever heard 
of. But inevitably failure dogged his once 
all-conquering footsteps. The fact was 
that no matter what the profit might be 
of any undertaking in which he might 
engage, John could always and without the 
slightest difficulty drink it up in no time. 


AS A TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE 


HEN heachieved the hardest and most 

remarkable victory of his life. He 
swore off, not temporarily, but forever. 
Water became his only drink. Fora long 
time his convivial friends would not be- 
lieve it. They considered it a jest. 
As a lecturer against the evils of alcohol, 
John could not fail to be extrordinarily 
effective. For the balance of his life he 
applied himself sincerely to this duty, and 
in his latter days, to the life, as he ex- 
pressed it, of a gentleman farmer. 

It is surprising to-day to reflect that 
this epic character of the ’eighties and 
*nineties was living as late as 1918. He 
seems so entirely of the nineteenth- 
century United States, the days of the 
horse-car and the rococo saloons, the 
high buttoned coats of the men and the 
diverting lima bean sleeves and empha- 
sized busts of the women. Years before 
he actually died, a heroic mythology 
had already crystallized about his name. 

Of his period, the period of his absolute 
supremacy, a day of brutal but tremen- 
dously vital achievement, he was ad- 
mirably typical. Although he had com- 
plete belief in the fact that next to the 
Boston Sullivans the Irish proper were 
designed by Heaven and nature to be the 
kings of men, John was, in bone and blood 
and sinew, American. He was certain he 
was the equal, if not the superior, of any 
human being on earth. When in 1887 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, ex- 
pressed unusual desire to meet him, John 
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was mildly flattered, but only mildly. 
However, he seemed to like the Prince. 

“If you ever come to Boston, look me 
up; I’ll see that you’re treated right,” 
he observed on his departure and a little 
while afterward, ruminatively: 

“Any one can see he’s a gentleman.” 
A pause for further reflection; “I’m a 
friend of his.” 

His relations with Roosevelt were ex- 
traordinarily and genuinely intimate. 
One day he appeared at the White House 
and expressed an urgent wish to see the 
President on personal business. He was 
admitted at once. He desired, it seemed, 
to plead the cause of a boy who had been 
discharged from the Navy. 

“What sort of a chap is he?” 

“Mr. President,” was the reply, “the 
boy’s all right except he’s got a few low 
tastes. He’s fond of music and them 
things.” 

Although by pugilism he won his 
initial fame, John, in the popular imagina- 
tion of three or four decades ago as well 
as to-day, transcended his chosen vo- 
cation. To the fighters of this genera- 
tion his ideas of being a champion would 
be utterly alien. He was a fighter and he 
loved to fight and he fought for money 
or marbles. The cash end interested 
him but little, and besides figures were 
inclined to do to him what no man’s fist 
seemed ever to accomplish. They made 
him a little dizzy. 

He liked to see his man in the opposite 
corner, to know that in a few seconds his 
own superb muscles would be carrying 
him, a thing of incredible ferocity, to add 
another name to his interminable list of 
victories. The leap, the hammering blow, 
and then he himself carrying the latest 
contender, dead to the world, to his corner. 
Ten years of this and in the minds of the 
people he partook somewhat of the divin- 
ity of Thor. He was John L. Sullivan, 
the invincible, the terrible, the sure. 

He died on February 2, 1918. Actu- 
ally his passing made little stir. Years 
and years before he had, to a new genera- 
tion of Americans, ceased to be a reality, 
had become a legend destined to be im- 
mortal. 
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A Modern Sermon 
By DR. W. S. RAINSFORD 


Dr. Rainsford was the rector of St. George’s Episcopal Church in New York City 
for nearly twenty-five years, and his recent sermon on religious progress and the essential 
thing in the Christian religion gives an exceptionally lucid exposition of the real causes 
of the present war in the churches —Tue Epirtors. 


HEN I was a student at Cam- 
bridge long ago, | had the privi- 
lege of studying for two years 


under Professor Lightfoot, a man in vi- 
sion and in scholarship too far ahead 
of his time. He sought to impress on 
us as he lectured on the New Testa- 
ment: 


The essential thing, the central, the eternally 
true and changeless thing in the Christian 
religion is not a creed, nor yet a book, but a 
person and a life. 


I was only a boy then, poorly educated 
at that, and I was far from taking in the 
vast significance of the great scholar’s 
prescient definition of this Gospel. In 
it | find the prompt and satisfying an- 
swer to many of our difficulties and de- 
spairs. 

Many good people are loudly bewailing 
what they think is a general decay of 
religion. The truth is that real religion 
is not decaying; it is only their own par- 
tial, faulty, shakable theory of what 
Christ’s great Gospel is that is being 
shaken. 

One great advantage this generation 
has. Scholars to-day know a great deal 
more about the early Church than they 
did even fifty years ago. More is known, 
for instance, as to who wrote or did not 
write the books of the Bible. We have 
more approximate certainty as to the 
dates of those books. And further— 
what is quite as important as their author- 
ship—we know more about the conditions 
surrounding these authors in those times, 
what their popular beliefs were, and why 
they were tenaciously held by the writers. 


We are apt to think, for instance, that 
when the despairing eleven disciples 
grasped the wonderful truth that their 
Master was really living, to inspire and 
teach them still, the mighty change this 
wrought in them lifted them right out of 
the difficulties and confusions in which 
we to-day stumble forward, as we try to 
be good and to make others good, but, 
mark me, it was not so. 

For some years after the Pentecostal 
morning, Christianity was still practically 
confined to the Jewish nation. James, 
Peter, and John were its chief leaders; its 
converts worshipped in the temple and 
obeyed its ritual law, but it was only a 
question of time until such a union, such 
a limitation, should become impossible. 
Read the sixth chapter of Acts, and you 
find the reason. 

Orthodox Judaism centered round a 
legal system, a priestly order, and a holy 
place. Christianity must center round 
a man, what He was, and what He taught. 

Tradition demands first and foremost 
a creed, a law, and an inerrant interpreter 
of both. Orthodox Judaism on that issue 
had crucified Jesus, and for a like fault 
in Stephen, the first martyr, stoned him 
to death. He, like his Master, tore the 
very heart out of Traditionalism when he 
cried: “Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcized 
in heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Ghost.” “What avails your holy 
temple,” he cried, “if you cannot see 
revealed in man your God?” 

A young man was standing by that day 
approving the deed, but the martyr’s 
message touched his soul, and no doubt 
prepared him for the vision and visions 
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that soon after were his. A few years 
pass, and Paul stands for a very different 
sort of Christianity than do the twelve: 
read the first two chapters of the Epistle 
of the Galatians. Paul was an outsider. 
He had never seen Jesus in flesh. No 
tongue of fire had shone on his brow; but, 
as he tells us, he had been seeking the 
truth for years, and the Master’s great 
promise was in him fulfilled. If any 
wants to do God’s will, he shall know. 

He was a Roman citizen, though of 
Jewish parentage. He spoke good Greek 
and wrote it well, and so it was but nat- 
ural that when the Son of Man revealed 
himself to Paul, and when He learned 
from those he had been persecuting about 
Jesus, learned of things He said and did, 
Paul should see in Jesus, not the Saviour 
of a chosen people only, but the Saviour 
of Mankind. 

So it came about that, less than ten 
years after Jesus’s death, there was a 
distinct difference between the teaching of 
James, Peter, and John, who confined 
their work to their own people, and Paul, 
who was preaching wherever he could 
get a hearing in the Gentile world. And 
so Paul inevitably became the first great 
Reformer within the Church. 

He came into it by way of broken 
precedent. Not a disciple, not present 
at Pentecost, one of those “other sheep” 
the Lord had claimed as his own, “not 
of this fold.”” (Cf. John X, 16). 

Yet it was Paul who first saw clearly 
the scope of Jesus’s gospel. It was Paul 
who did more than any other in that early 
time to make Christianity a world-wide 
and not merely a tribal religion. 


EARLY DISPUTES IN THE CHURCHES 


RELIGION that had become mainly 

tribal in its outlook found it very 
difficult to change as Paul called on it 
to change, and the very fact that this 
great difference of view did not destroy 
that magnificent early Christian unity 
shows how supremely divine was the 
power, the new-born purpose, which the 
Lord Jesus had given to men. It is a 
great story, just hinted at, in the first 
two chapters of Paul’s Epistle to the 
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Galations, written about twenty-four 
years after Christ’s death. Peter, John, 
and James were wrong: they wanted all 
Christians to be circumcized and obey 
the law. Paul, on the contrary, insisted 
that the Jews’ ritual and all its complex 
observances—circumcision and its sacre- 
mental act—might be good for the Jew 
(there he was not sure; as he grew older, 
as we learn from his later writings, Paul 
laid less and less stress on the value of 
such observances), but that they had 
no relation whatever to the world outside 
the little Jewish fold, and if the Gentile 
was to be won for God they must be dis- 
carded completely. 

Here, then, we see in full swing uncer- 
tainty, division, and dispute on all im- 
portant matters when the Church was less 
than thirty years old, differences quite as 
fundamental as those that divide the 
churches of Christendom to-day. 

A complete agreement between the 
two parties, the Traditionalists and the 
Pauline, was never had. Jewish Tradi- 
tionalism died out slowly, even after 
Titus’s besom of destruction had swept 
away its shrine. Turn to the last book 
in our New Testament as illustrating this. 

The Jesus seen by St. John the Divine 
was not only the Saviour of His chosen, 
He was the avenging conqueror of His 
and their enemies. That is not a true 
picture of our Lord Jesus, whose last 
word about His enemies was reported by 
His disciples to be: “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

A still further illustration of the hold 
Jewish Traditionalism had on the early 
church you see even in Paul’s letters—at 
least in his earliest letters. He, too, 
looks for the day of sudden judgment, 
when Jesus shall come “in flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, . who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord.” (II Thessalonians |: 8-9.) 
We cannot, we do not think of our Father 
God that way now. That belief died 
out slowly; it was mistaken. There 
are passages in the Gospels which make 
Jesus teach it. What of that? It only 
further illustrates the truth | am trying 
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to make clear, that the truest, directest 
inspiration we know of does not guarantee 
its greatest recipient against all limitation 
and error, and that because in one age 
great and holy men have had their soul- 
satisfying vision of God, that vision may 
not equally satisfy and inspire the lives 
of their children’s children. These must 
get and can get and do get their own 
vision. 

I have given in merest outline the story 
of an immense religious evolution in the 
Church of the first century. This and 
nothing less than this is the final message 
that comes to us in these last books of the 
Bible. The Church has not grasped it 
yet. We do not yet believe it, and we 
do not preach it. There in the New 
Testament itself is Evolution. There is 
the proof that, in the first century of our 
era, Christians were already seeing things 
that they did not see even in Pentecostal 
days. 


THE BREAK WITH TRADITION 


N OUR Bible, if we would but study it, 
is the great story of a mighty break 
with a revered tradition. Here surely is 
help and guidance for us to-day. History 
repeats itself. Good men in our time are 
doing the very thing that good men, yes, 
the very men Jesus had chosen to lead, 
did, in those first great inspired days: they 
are, in their effort to preserve the truth, 
overemphasizing theform truth has taken. 
They are repeating the mistake of James, 
Peter, and John; and our modern mis- 
takes, as their older ones, can be over- 
come and avoided only so far as we really 
accept and obey and believe in God the 
Spirit, revealing to all who “want to do 
His will’ the fuller truth, the fresh new 
manna each hungry generation of God’s 
marching children craves. 

I say to you the lesson | have outlined 
is of immense importance now. If ever 
men were endued with spiritual authority, 
the Apostles after Pentecost were such 
men: and here in the Bible story we have 
their own undoubted and unquestionable 
admission that the gift, world-changing 
though it was, was not by God intended 
so supernaturally to control their minds 
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as to render their judgment infallible. 
These facts destroy supernaturalism, and 
supernaturalism, which is the theory of 
religious revelation which everywhere and 
always orthodox traditionalists have ap- 
pealed to, is the stumbling block that 
honest searchers after the truth cannot 
and should not accept to-day. 

I tell you, the whole vast superstruc- 
ture, painfully built up by all the ortho- 
doxies, Papal and Protestant alike, with 
its inerrant pope and conclave, or ‘its 
inerrant book and creeds, falls to pieces. 
Orthodoxy throws its cloak of the super- 
natural around Jesus, and He becomes 
shadowy, unreal. 

Traditionalists crucified their Master, 
and every reformation since His day has 
been a continuance of the same battle 
with the same foe. Mark what I say, 
it is historic truth. Every reformation 
has been a protest against the strangling 
hold of overemphasized tradition. Creed, 
dogma, usage—yes, even sacramental 
usage, so dear to multitudes—all must 
change and pass, for they are incomplete 
human efforts to express the Infinite. 

Man’s instinctive love for truth, his 
undying purpose to be true, is a spark of 
the divine and cannot be destroyed. 
He is by nature a truth seeker. He, too, 
in his poor, stumbling, sinning course 
through life, finds himself in faltering 
words repeating his Master’s last call to 
His disciples and challenge to His enemies: 
“For this cause was | born, for this cause 
came I into the world, to bear witness to 
the Truth. Every one that is of the 
Truth heareth My voice.” 


A NEW IDEA OF GOD 


S I close, | would ask the question 
and briefly answer it: Wherein does 
the Gospel, as it is commonly presented 
to-day by orthodoxy, fail to meet the felt 
needs and religious hunger of our time? 
I take one instance. I say it commonly 
presents a God that the younger genera- 
tion cannot find worshipful. Too often 
He is a vindictive God, or a jealous God 
—not a just, loving, Father God at all. 
We know now, all of us, that vindictive 
punishment is but stupid cruelty. But 
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this is comparatively a new idea. Those 
good men who wrote the Bible and formu- 
lated the creeds and gave us the splendid 
prayers that you can find in the Epis- 
copal and Roman Catholic ordinals, 
wholeheartedly believed in and practiced 
vindictive punishment, so naturally they 
could not fancy their God doing anything 
else. 

Hell is vindictive, and only vindictive. 
But to preach Hell to-day is to preach a 
blasphemous invention of human ignor- 
ance. Yet in our Bibles, both in the 
Old Testament and the New, such a hell 
remains a stumbling block to faith. | 
heard a popular preacher not long ago 
defend his preaching of Hell by quoting 
as he ended his sermon the Lord’s last 
words to His disciples as given in Mark’s 
Gospel, XVI: 16: ‘He that believeth and 
is baptised shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” It wasa 
quite inexcusable thing for a man with 
the most moderate amount of scholarship 
to be guilty of, for any scholar knows that 
those last verses of St. Mark were not in 
the ancient manuscript of that gospel and 
were added long after it was written. 


UNTRUE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


O MUCH for our cowardly dealing 

with false doctrines. It keeps would- 
be Christians out of churches; it does 
more, it taints worship outside the 
churches with insincerity. 

Outside the Bible where are there 
prayers comparable to those in the 
prayer-book? — such as those for “All 
sorts and conditions of men”’ at the open- 
ing of the order for Morning Prayers and 
the splendid General Thanksgiving at the 
close of it. But can we expect normally 
minded persons, seeking help from com- 
mon worship, to join in the wearisome 
self-abasement of our Litany, especially 
in its earlier half? Does that great 
compendium of petition express a real 
human experience to-day? Perhaps it 
does, but not an experience that should 
be proclaimed as normal and demanded 
of young and old on repeated occasions. 

In her golden days the Christian 
Church has ever been the Church of the 
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poor. In our time Protestant orthodoxy 
has almost lost the working classes in our 
country. She has shown small sympathy 
for their reasonable aims. 

In our cities the largest churches are 
open to the poor only on sufferance, their 
pews being owned or rented by the well- 
to-do, the owners and renters thus ex- 
pressing, as they believe, in the most 
practical form, their sympathy with the 
teachings of Christ. 

But even where the practice of the 
churches is so evidently not in accord with 
the spirit of the Master, a religion of 
personal salvation only no longer satisfies 
truth-seeking minds. Religion is first a 
personal matter, but it is far more. It is 
God’s holy leaven working in our race. 
It is love for fellowship with all men, for 
all men are God’s sons. Not the fortun- 
ate and the beautiful only, but the out- 
cast, the fallen, and the forward. We 
Christians are pledged to reform and to 
save, and the only way to do that is to 
get Jesus’s way of looking at life and at 
men; the way of love, even the love of 
human values no eye had seen but His. 

What is our high calling in Christ 
Jesus worth if we cannot make it clear 
to our own day that what He stood for 
we will stand for, what He told us to do 
we are actually trying to do. His spirit 
is ours. His unfinished task is ours. 
We must follow Him, we can do no other. 

Nothing, as I see it, can hinder a great 
reformation of religion in our time and 
succeeding times; it may be inside the 
church: it may be outside the church: 
in one way or the other it is certain to 
come. 

Let me end as | began: Christianity is 
not a book, nor yet a creed, but a person 
and a life, revealing what God intends 
man to be: the indwelling God in man 
ever impelling him onwards, towards the 
fulfillment of the divine purpose. The 
Christ life in man cannot therefore be 
limited and bound by any age’s thought. 
If the church is bound by the theology 
of the fourth or the sixteenth or any other 
century, it is doomed. But religion goes 
on. It is as alive now as ever it was and 
on a higher plane. 
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The S. S. Lapland under way. Ship owners are asking to-day whether this type of craft that has sur- 
passed the sailing vessel upon the sea, is in its turn to be overshadowed in general use by the motor-ship. 





Are Steamships Being Driven 
From the Sear 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


made the first trans-Atlantic voyage 

ever made by a steamship, the ocean- 
going sailing ships of the world to- 
talled about 3,100,000 tons. Ninety years 
later—that is, in 1909—despite the fact 
that steam had long been supreme up- 
on the seas, the total tonnage of ocean- 
going sailing ships amounted to about 
4,700,000 tons—an increase of more than 
50 per cent., although steamships had 
grown during that time from about 5,000 
tons to 37,300,000. In other words, there 
were more sailing ships in 1909—and 
there are more to-day—than there were 
before steam had become a serious com- 
petitor for world trade. 

But about 1909 the first ship of a new 
type—a motor-ship—had proved success- 
ful, and in the sixteen years since then 
this new departure on the sea has grown 


| N 1810, the year inwhich the Savannah 


from next to nothing until to-day more 
than 2,000,000 tons of motor-ships are 
afloat, and most of this rapid growth has 
taken place in the six and a half years 
since the war. 

Is this the beginning of another revo- 
lution on the seaP Is the motor-ship 
destined to surpass in tonnage the steam- 
ship as the steamship has surpassed the 
sailing vessel? Will the steamship dis- 
play less tenacity than the sailing ship 
has shown, and disappear entirely? Or 
will all three sail the seas together? 

The data is not sufficient for confident 
prophecy, but it does give several indica- 
tions of the type of ship that will be 
most common in the future. 

As one looks over the reports of ships 
under construction to-day one must 
be struck by the fact that more than 
a third of them will be propelled not 
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Competing With 


by sails or by steam engines, which 
heretofore we have considered the only 
sources of power for sea-going ships, but 
by internal combustion engines. Fifteen 
years ago an experimental craft or two 
had these engines, but aside from those 
experiments, such ships did not exist. 
To-day, however, hundreds of them are 
in successful operation, while great motor- 
driven passenger ships, comparable in 
every way to any steamship ever built, 
except six or eight of the giant greyhounds 
of the Atlantic, either are operating or 
are in various stages of planning or 
construction. 

From this it seems likely that steam is 
in danger of losing its preéminence upon 
the seas, and that in a comparatively few 
years this new power will be the prime 
mover of the world’s ocean-borne com- 
merce. 

The recent developments of the Diesel 
engine are responsible for this change, 
and now Diesel engines are being built 
larger and larger, until already they are 
driving one passenger ship of 23,000 tons 
displacement, and within this year a half- 
dozen others still larger will be in opera- 
tion, while the two largest freight ships 
ever built, which will be in operation 
this summer, are propelled by this com- 
paratively new power. 

A Diesel engine is very similar in prin- 
ciple to the motors used in automobiles. 
The greatest differences lie in their com- 
parative size, their speed, and in the fact 
that in a Diesel engine an electric spark 
is not required to ignite the fuel that 
drives it. 

These engines may be of almost any 
horsepower, but; of course, those in use 
in the largest ships are enormously 
powerful. Sometimes ships are driven 
by one engine, sometimes by two, and 
sometimes even by four, each of which 
might generate 6,000 or 7,500 horsepower, 
or even more, with comparative ease 
while turning at the speed of 125 revolu- 
tions a minute. This speed is low by 
comparison with that of automobile 
motors, which often exceeds 1,250 revolu- 
tions a minute, but the slow speed of the 
Diesel engine is a great asset for the 


the Greyhounds 


propulsion of ships. This is due to the 
fact that propellers are most efficient 
when’ operated at comparatively low 
speeds, and the Diesel engine is able to 
drive a propeller without recourse to a 
reduction gear. 

A Diesel engine, as | have said, does 
not use an electric spark to ignite the 
charge. Instead, on its down-stroke it 
draws nothing but air into the cylinder, 
and on its up-stroke compresses this air 
to 450 or 500 pounds pressure a square 
inch, instead of to about 80 pounds as is 
the case in automobile motors. This 
great and sudden increase in the pressure 
raises the temperature of the compressed 
air to a high point, and when, at or about 
the top of the stroke, a valve opens and 
oil spray is forced into the cylinder, the 
heated air ignites it, and the “explosion,” 
which results, drives the piston down. 
This is the four-cycle type; two-cycle 
Diesel engines are also in successful opera- 
tion. 

Heavy oil is the fuel used, and the 
power generated by a given amount 
of fuel is several (perhaps three or four) 
times the amount that would be gener- 
ated by the same amount of oil burned 
under the boilers of a steam plant. In 
other words, for the same fuel cost, a 
Diesel engine will drive a ship three or 
four times as far as would an oil-burning 
steam engine. If the fuel cost of a Diesel 
engine ship is compared with that of a 
coal-burning ship of the same size and 
speed the discrepancy is still greater. 
Here, then, is one of the reasons for the 
increasing use of Diesel engines. 

But the advantages do not end there. 
It is obvious that if a Diesel engine burns 
less fuel, a ship equipped with such an 
engine need carry fewer tons of fuel, and 
may, therefore, carry more tons of 
revenue-producing cargo. So great is this 
difference that on a voyage of, say, 8,000 
miles, a motor-ship of 4,000 tons dead- 
weight capacity can carry about the same 
amount of cargo as can a coal-burning 
steamship of 5,000 tons. 

The motor-ship, however, has. still 
other advantages. She has no boilers, 


so stokers are eliminated. This makes 
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The Howard Palmer, out of Portland, Maine, a splendid example of six-masted schooner, going, close-hauled, 
to windward. The sailing vessel, though superseded to a. great extent by the steamship, has shown tenacity. 


More canvas-driven craft are in use to-day than ever before in the history of the seas. 


it possible for her to operate with a smaller 
number of men in her mechanical de- 
partment, and thousands of dollars are 
thereby saved annually. This is partly 
offset because the men required to oper- 
ate her engines are, individually, more 
highly paid than those required to operate 
the engines of a steamship. Still, a con- 
siderable saving results. 

Other savings arise from the fact that 
motor-ships, when in port, as all ships 
are for much of their time, burn no fuel 
in their main engines, and generate what 
power is needed for loading and unload- 
ing, for heating and lighting, by means 
of economical auxiliary engines; while a 
steamer, even though in port, must still 


burn coal under her boilers in order 
to operate winches, electric generators, 
etc. These boilers are designed for the 
major work of supplying the great pro- 
pelling engines with’ power, and are 
consequently wasteful when used only 
to supply steam to auxiliaries. Then, 
too, a motor-ship may have a radius of 
movement four or five times as great as 
that of a coal-burning ship of the same 
size and speed, and more than twice as 
great as that of an oil-burning steamer. 

With all these advantages in her fa- 
vor, it is small wonder that motor-ships 
are so rapidly gaining on steamships. 
The increase in the number of motor- 
ships, however, is retarded somewhat 
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by certain disadvantages. The most 
serious of these is the question of first 
cost, which, for a motor-ship, is from 20 
to 30 per cent. higher than that of a 
steamship of the same size and speed. 
If the steamship is a coal-burner, driven 
by reciprocating engines, this first cost is 
practically offset, in the case of service 
entailing long voyages, by the greater 
carrying power of the motor-ship. If, 
however, the steamship is an oil-burner, 
propelled by turbines, this particular 
advantage is far less for the motor-ship, 
and in some cases may be said to be 
nil. 

But in the cost of fuel the motor-ship 
has a distinct advantage over any steam- 
ship of the same size and speed, as it has 
also in the pay for the mechanical force. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that Diesel engines are still a compara- 
tively new type, only recently out of their 











Two interior views of a Diesel-driven ship, giving an idea of the compactness of design. Fifteen years 
ago few Diesel engines were in operation; to-day there are hundreds at work, driving big passenger ships 
as well as many types of freighters They are being used extensively on long voyages. 





experimental stage, and it is not unlikely 
that competition and more efficient 
design and construction will tend to re- 
duce their first cost. That they will ever 
be as cheap as steam-engines is, perhaps, 
too much to expect. But, certainly, 
future developments will bring the cost 
down somewhat. 

Already the great advantages of motor- 
ships are recognized on long voyages, 
and already, too, they are entering ser- 
vices where the length of their voyages 
is less, The 23,000-ton motor-liner 
Aorangi, now operating in the Pacific, 
is running between Vancouver and New 
Zealand, which is a long voyage. The 
Gripsholm, however, a Swedish-American 
liner somewhat larger than the Aorangi, 
will be in operation this summer between 
Sweden and New York, a much shorter 
voyage, where her competitors are mostly 
steamships. 





Lower: Courtesy of Motorship 


The old and the new. Above, the sailing-ship crew aloft on a square rigger, furling topsails. Below, the 
engine room of the Aorang:, showing her four Diesel-engines, of 3,750 horsepower. These engines are 
similar in principle to automobile motors, except that in the Diesel no electric spark is required. 
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The European-American service will 
soon see other motor-ships in operation, 
for they have long since proved their 
ability and sea-worthiness on such voy- 
ages as the thirteen-year-old Selandia 
has made ever since she was put in com- 
mission, on the run from the North Sea 
to the East Indies. Some of these new 
ships meant for the North Atlantic trade 
are launched, others are being built, and 


Ships Without Funnels 


development of these engines and who 
have built them for some years, have 
announced that they are ready to accept 
orders for such engines, and say that 
they are capable of building sets of engines 
for even the greatest ships—engines that 
will total 80,000 horsepower. Of course, 
ships requiring such power will always be 
few, but the fact that one of the greatest 
of the Diesel engine builders is willing to 

















The Krupp-built Rio Bravo, a small motor passenger ship in the South American service. 


Courtesy of Motorsbip 
Note 


that this ship still retains the funnels of the steamship, now virtually useless appendages. 


still others, notably two for the United 
States Shipping Board, are designed. 

These two ships are probably the most 
interesting of any of the motor-ships that 
are planned. They are to be of about 
30,000 tons, and will be second to no 
ship in the American merchant marine 
save the Leviathan. They will be larger 
and faster than the George Washington, 
which is now one of the ten greatest 
merchant ships in the world, and the ex- 
cellence of their appointments will make 
them comparable to any ship afloat. 
As yet, however, their building has not 
been authorized, but their plans show 
that it is not unlikely that even the 
greatest of steamships may have to give 
up their places. 

It is true that Diesel engines have not 
yet been built in sizes great enough to 
equal the steam installations of such 
ships as the Majestic or the Berengaria. 
But Burmeister & Wain, of Copenhagen, 
who have been largely responsible for the 


construct such engines shows that steam 
plants can no longer rely even on their 
great size to protect themselves from 
this new competitor. 

This revolution that is taking place 
upon the seas is a silent one, and to 
those who are not well acquainted with 
ships it is anything but obvious. Few 
signs appear to the casual observer to 
inform him that such a change is taking 
place. Some motor-ships, it is true, are 
without funnels, and because we have all 
become accustomed to the sight of these 
great protuberances on ships, we miss 
them in their absence. 

But many motor-ships, on the other 
hand, carry funnels, for the sea is strongly 
conservative, and feels, it may be, that 
a ship without funnels looks less like a 
ship that she should. At any rate, the 
presence or absence of funnels cannot be 
accepted as a sign of a ship’s type. If 
she is without them, unless she carries 
sails, she is certainly a motor-ship. If 
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she has them she may or may not be. 
There is no way for the unitiated to tell 
positively at a glance whether these 
ships with funnels are steam- or motor- 
driven, although motor-ships do not 
darken the sky with smoke. But this 
business of motor-ships aping the ap- 
pearance of steamships is likely to be 
temporary, and ultimately it is probable 
that they will develop an appearance 
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Shipping Board has let more than 
$4,000,000 worth of contracts for con- 
version purposes, and many American 
lines are also converting some of their 
ships. 

It does look as if steam is being out- 
classed, for it has been but eighteen 
years since the first motor-driven sea- 
going ship was launched. In that time, 
furthermore, motor-ships have made far 














The California, of the American-Hawaiian Line, a motor-freighter. 


Courtesy of Motorship 
One of the primary advantages of the 


Diesel-driven craft is the fact that, as it uses less fuel, it has more cargo space. Note that she has no funnels. 


more or less their own, and probably, 
then, they will eliminate the dummy 
funnels they so often carry now. 

From 1914 to 1924 the total tonnage of 
motor-ships grew from 234,287 to 
1,975,758, and to-day it is much more 
than two million. Twenty new motor- 
liners, ranging in size from 9,500 tons 
displacement to 28,000 tons, have been or 
will be put in commission this year, and 
many motor-freighters are being built, 
while still more are being converted from 
steam to motors. 

In American yards 11 out of the 26 
sea-going vessels built in the first ten 
months of 1924 were motor-driven. In 
Germany 74 per cent. of the ships now 
under construction are to be motor-driven. 
In the Scandinavian countries the per- 
centage is almost as high. In Great 
Britain many of the new ships are elimi- 
nating steam, while Japan is building 
many ships of this new type, and all these 
countries are converting some of their 
steamships to motors. The United States 


more progress than steamships at first 
made against sail in twice that time. 

But, of course, there is the view- 
point of the steamship enthusiasts to 
consider. They cite the greater cost, the 
difficulty of getting experienced motor- 
engineers, the limited number of ports 
equipped for repairs, and other difficulties. 
But it must be remembered that these 
same difficulties were in the way of steam- 
ships a hundred years ago. 

Steamship men cite, in addition, ow 
may be a real handicap—the possible 
exhaustion of the world’s supply of oil. 
That may, it is true, put an abrupt end 
to the building and operation of motor- 
ships, but there is a little humor in this 
objection when it comes, as it sometimes 
does, from operators and owners who, 
despite their fears, are changing their 
coal-burning steamships into oil-burners, 
when each such ship burns from three to 
four times the amount of oil that a similar 
motor-ship would use. 

Of course, motor-ships may, in time, 
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run upon the snag of exhausted oil sup- 
plies. But barring that possibility there 
seems little likelihood that they will be 
eliminated. Steam will struggle, as sail 
struggled against steam, and naval archi- 
tects and engineers may develop some- 
thing to put off the day of reckoning, 
just as naval architects developed the 
clipper ships, and thereby made it possible 
for sailing ships to hold on a decade or so 
more. Possibly, too, some development 
may come in the field of steam engines 
that will make them much more economi- 
cal than they now are, just as the com- 
pound engine created cheaper power 
than the simple engine. But unless 
something radical is done, it seems most 
likely that steam is doomed to take a 
second place. 

This does not mean, however, that 
steamships need necessarily become less 
numerous. The ships needed to serve 
the world of commerce a hundred years 
ago were fewer than the ships we need 
to-day, just as the ships of to-day are 
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fewer in number than those that will make 
up the vast merchant fleet of a hundred 
years from now. Steam has not elimi- 
nated sail. On the contrary, more sailing 
ships exist to-day than existed at the time 
of the introduction of steam. So it may 
be that motor-ships may become the 
greatest factor in the world of ships 
and still leave room for steamships in 
even greater numbers than we now know 
them. 

It may be, of course, that steamships 
will not be able to withstand the competi- 
tion of their new rivals. But whether 
steamships hold their own, or increase, 
or decrease, it seems more or less obvious 
that, barring the one contingency of 
failing oil supplies, motor-ships are likely 
to become the greatest carriers of the 
world’s goods, and ultimately steamships 
may come to fill a place midway between 
the picturesque sailing ships whose an- 
cestry goes back to prehistoric times, and 
the efficient motor-ships so recently de- 
veloped. 

















The steamship Great Eastern, in her day, the late ’fifties, one of 
the queens of the sea and admittedly well ahead of her time. 
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The Scientific Importance of the 
White Indians 


By REGINALD G. HARRIS 


On his last visit to the White Indians of the Darien Jungles, R. O. Marsh, the 
explorer, whose articles appeared in recent issues of the Word's Work, was accom- 
panied by Dr. Harris, Director of the Long Island Biological Station and a scientist of 


recognized standing. 


Dr. Harris’s conclusions, based on close study of the White 


Indians, are presented in this article—Tue Epitors. 


“~N CIENCE has not been disap- 
pointed in the White Indians of 
the San Blas and Darien, for they 

have given abundant data concerning 
one of the most interesting experi- 
ments in human inheritance and race 
formation of which we know. As a 
result of observations made among them 
and a study of the data collected, we 
can now select from the wide range of 
theories offered those which actually 
apply, in respect to the problems: who 
the White Indians are, what their ori- 
gin was, how they continue to appear, 
and why they are so numerous. Thus we 
have passed the realm of unlimited specu- 
lation in their regard and are prepared to 
state certain well-founded conclusions. 

The White Indians of the San Blas 
coast give the best picture afforded by any 
portion of humanity that has been studied 
of how potential a race with definite and 
unmistakable characteristics can grow 
from a race of essentially different char- 
acteristics. In the science of biology this 
process is called a mutation. 

What is a mutation and what is meant 
by the statement that the origin of the 
White Indians lies in a mutation? A 
mutation is one of many biological and 
other phenomena, the results of which we 
can describe but the cause of which we 
cannot explain. It is a change, which in 
its original expression is often called 
spontaneous, in the same sense in which 
spontaneous combustion is spontaneous. 
We may picture a change occurring in the 
germ cells of some brown Indian, a change 


possibly brought about by the long, 
unostentatious action of many factors, 
which eventually results. in the “spon- 
taneous” appearance of the full cxpres- 
sion of the mutation: a White Indian. 

So much for the causes. The results 
are less indefinite, for all mutations have 
certain clear-cut characteristics in com- 
mon. A mutation is not merely a change, 
it is a permanent change—one which will 
be handed on from generation to gener- 
ation. Thus it holds potentialities for 
the lasting production of a new type. 
Plant and animal breeders have availed 
themselves, unknowingly, of the use of 
such phenomena for some time past. To 
it, to some degree at least, we owe the 
modern races of horses, dogs, hares, mice, 
etc. Every mutation brings with it the 
potentialities for race production as surely 
as did the first white mouse hold the 
potentialities for the production of a 
strain or race of white mice. Thus it is 
clear that, in indicating a mutation as the 
point of departure of the White Indians 
from the other San Blas Indians, one not 
only classifies their origin but also admits 
that they hold the potentialities for race 
production; whether or not they actually 
form a race by themselves involves a 
discussion of definitions and viewpoints 
which we need not enter here. 

The White Indians of the San Blas 
and Darien clearly portray a type of 
albinism which, though not previously 
unknown, was comparatively rare and 
difficult to study among persons of a light 
race. For a White Indian has a hazel 
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iris (blue with brown spots), or he may 
have a dark blue or a dark violet iris. 
Moreover, his hair is not white, but 
flaxen, sometimes very slightly brown, 
and infrequently clearly auburn. It is 
these and other considerations which led 
privious explorers to call the White 
Indians blonds, and which lead us further 
to classify them as imperfect or partial 
albinoes. 


THEY ARE ALBINOES 


F THERE are those who deprecat- 
ingly say that they are only albinoes 
that is true, but it does not alter their 
scientific importance, for there are many 
degrees of albinism, ranging from practi- 
cally pigmentless individuals at one 
extreme to all Caucasians at the other. 
In fact, Nordics are more albinotic than 
are Mediterraneans. Hence little or noth- 
ing is detracted from the interest which 
science holds in the White Indians by the 
fact that we have unquestionably es- 
tablished the truth of the assertion 
that they are imperfect or partial albi- 
noes. 

We asked Colman, head chief of many 
of the islands of the San Blas region, about 
the origin of the White Indians. His 
answer was as follows: Many years ago the 
whole earth was covered with water. (This 
was the same flood in which Noah figured 
so prominently.) As the waters receded 
Mount Tacacuna, the highest peak in the 
region, was first uncovered. A white fog 
hung over the mountain which, upon dis- 
solving, disclosed a white man, a doctor, 
standing upon the summit. Over another 
mountain from which the water had now 
receded hung a dark fog which, similarly 
dissolving, revealed a brown doctor. So 
too, on other hills fogs of different hues 
eventually disappeared, leaving their 
permanent impression on the color of 
the doctor-wise-man, submitted to their 
influence. In all, there were four such 
doctors of four different hues: white, fair, 
light brown, and dark brown. As the 
waters receded farther the doctors de- 
scended the mountains until at last in the 
valley the white man found a brown 
woman whom he took to wife. From this 


Enforced Celibacy and Infanticide 


union there resulted six hundred men, all 
white, and six hundred women, all brown. 
These in turn mated with each other, with 
the result that White Indians frequently 
appeared in the resulting children, but 
there were never after more than two or 
three white children in one family. 

Obviously, such a statement cannot be 
taken as the scientific explanation of the 
origin of the White Indians, but it indi- 
cates the fact that apparently the White 
Indians have appeared in the San Blas 
families since the earliest recollection of 
the tribe—early enough, in fact, to take a 
definite place in its mythology. 

The scientific explanation of the origin 
of the White Indians is based upon the 
theory that a mutation occurred, its full 
expression being found in those character- 
istics, including hair, skin, and eye color, 
which differentiate a White Indian from a 
normal San Blas native. 


NO RACIAL INTERBREEDING 


T SEEMS scarcely necessary to say 
that, in stating that the origin of the 
White Indians is due to a mutation 
toward albinism, one precludes the theory 
that the White Indians are due to previous 
crossing with Caucasians, even in the 
very remote past. I must say that I saw 
nothing to support a theory of previous 
interbreeding with Caucasians. If such 
racial interbreeding had occurred, one 
would expect to find indications of it in 
other physical characteristics than skin, 
hair, and eye color. Atavism is no re- 
specter of characteristics. Without ex- 
ception one finds among the descendents 
from interracial breeding nearly all of the 
characteristics of both races cropping out 
at one time or another. But the White 
Indians of the San Blas and Darien are 
clearly Indians. Their physical charac- 
teristics show no trace of Caucasian or 
other than Indian influence. Their exist- 
ence cannot fairly be based upon ad- 
mixture with any non-Indian race. 

It seems probable, from the mythology 
of the San Blas Indians, that years ago 
the White Indians of the San Blas and 
Darien mated freely with both white and 
brown Indians. By this procedure the 
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mutation, once arisen, was made manifest 
and its inherited basis was disseminated 
throughout the population. 

But, due to one cause or another, the 
brown Indians apparently decided that a 
large percentage of White Indians in the 
population was not to be desired. Conse- 
quently, a ruling was established whereby 
whites were forbidden to marry or mate 
with whites, and a white man was for- 
bidden marriage altogether. A white 
Indian woman might marry a brown 
Indian man, but public sentiment and 
personal attraction were apparently 
against her, with the result that such 
unions have long been extremely rare. 
The feeling against the whites was so 
powerful, for a time, that the birth of a 
white child in a family was supposed to 
denote a punishment from God, and by 
way of atonement the white child was 
buried at birth. This practice has since 
been discontinued, and the White Indians 
are now accorded all privileges, save 
marriage (as previously noted). The 
White Indians are not and apparently 
never were exiled. 

But these restrictions—celibacy and, 
in extreme cases, infanticide—placed 
upon the White Indians, failed to stop 
their continued appearance among the 
browns, in accordance with the latter’s 
hope and expectation that the appear- 
ance of white children would thus be 
stopped. That they expected too much, 
we have already surmised, for the heredi- 
tary basis of the appearance of White 
Indians had become widely disseminated 
in the course of many generations, and 
existed in the reproductive cells of many 
of the brown Indians themselves. 

If this assertion be true, we should ex- 
pect that the continued appearance of 
White Indians is no longer dependent 
upon whites mating with whites. A 
brown Indian man and a brown Indian 
woman, each of whom carry in their re- 
productive cells a set of factors for the 
type of albinism involved, may produce 
White Indians among their offspring. 
The situation is partially comparable 
to a mating of a mulatto man with a 
mulatto woman from which, in the course 
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of subsequent generations, a race of whites 
and a race of blacks could as surely be 
produced, under favorable conditions, 
as from whites mating with whites and 
blacks with blacks, due to the fact that 
mulattoes carry the inherited factors 
for both whites and blacks and pass them 
on in all possible combinations to their 
offspring. Some of these combinations, 
in accordance with the law of chance, 
must be the necessary combinations for 
“pure” whites and for “pure” blacks. 
The situation in the San Blas involves a 
somewhat similar mechanism in that 
brown San Blas Indians, in many cases, 
carry factors both for normal pigment and 
for partial albinism, thereby producing, 
under favorable conditions, two distinct 
types: “pure” partial-albino Indians and 
“pure” brown Indians, among the off- 
spring. 


INDIANS AND CAUCASIANS 


T IS not the same, however, in that the 
hereditary factors involved in the In- 
dian matings, differ qualitatively and 
quantitatively from those of the mulatto 
matings. The hereditary factors which 
regulate the differential characteristics of 
Negroes and Caucasians are doubtless 
of a different chemical composition and 
more numerous than those which are 
active in differentiating White Indians 
from “pure” brown Indians. Further- 
more, even as a mulatto is usually notice- 
ably lighter in color than a Negro, due 
to the presence in the former of one set of 
factors for light color, so | think that an 
Indian who carries one set of factors for 
partial albinism (White Indian) is lighter 
in color than an Indian who does not. | 
believe that in many cases | can predict 
that the union of a light brown Indian 
man with a light brown Indian woman 
is likely to result in the appearance of 
some White Indians among the offspring. 
Actually, the many matings which I 
studied in the San Blas uphold all of the 
foregoing surmises, both in the accom- 
plished dissemination of the hereditary 
factors for White Indians in the popu- 
lation at large, and also in the primary 
present source of the appearance of White 
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Indians, namely, from matings of light 
brown San Blas Indians with light brown 
San Blas Indians. 

The following family history is chosen 
from those obtained because it is the only 
one in which a White Indian, as well as a 
light brown Indian, actually took part in 
the recorded matings. Thus it shows the 
possibilities of both types of matings. A 
brown Indian man married a White 
Indian woman. Their two children, both 
girls, were light brown, as would be ex- 
pected. Now, one of these light brown 
girls married a light brown man and had 
seven children, five of whom were white. 
One of these whites visited the United 
States with Mr. Marsh last year. The 
other light brown sister married a light 
brown man and had by him two sons, one 
brown and one white. Later her husband 
died and she married his brother, having 
again two sons, one of which was white 
and one brown. It is obvious that in all 
of these cases the girls carried factors for 
albinism, inherited from their mother, and 
it must be assumed that their husbands 
also carried similar factors. This assump- 
tion is based primarily upon the fact that 
whites occurred among their offspring, 
and secondarily upon the light brown 
color of the parents. 


ONE WHITE AND SIX BROWN CHILDREN 


N ALL of the other matings studied 
there was no history of whites taking 
part in the matings. The forty or more 
White Indians appearing among the off- 
spring were traceable to unions of light 
browns with light browns. In such unions 
there was, on the average, one white 
child to six brown or light brown children. 
There are about one hundred and fifty 
white Indians in a total population of 
some twenty thousand Indians on the San 
Blas coast. This is the equivalent of one 
white to about one hundred and thirty- 
five Indians who are normal as far as 
pigment is concerned. The expected 
ratio of albinism to normal, based on 
studies made on all forms of albinism in 
man the world over, is one albino to ten 
thousand normal individuals. In other 
words, the White Indians are about 


seventy-five times more numerous than 
one would expect them to be, exhibiting 
a frequency of occurrence which was never 
before known to exist in mankind, and in 
animals only in the laboratory or in the 
breeding pen. These facts clearly sub- 
stantiate my previous statements con- 
cerning the general dissemination of the 
mutation and show how deeply and 
permanently it is implanted in the Indians 
of the San Blas. 

But why is there such a relatively 
higher percentage of albinoes in the San 
Blas than elsewhere in the world? This 
I attribute to the fact that these Indians 
have long interbred. Nearly every one 
on an island, as | learned while obtaining 
family histories, is more or less closely 
related. Hence there is an extremely 
high percentage of consanguineous mar- 
riages, not infrequently involving first 
cousins. 

It is known that close inbreeding and 
consanguineous matings among persons 
and animals possessing a recessive mu- 
tation, only heightens the chances of 
obtaining individuals who express the 
mutation. The intriguing truth of the 
situation in the San Blas is that the 
Indians, by virtue of close inbreeding in 
limited areas, have approached laboratory 
conditions and investigator’s methods in 
the laboratory to a degree rarely found in 
human matings. They have given us 
abundant scientific material, from which 
we conclude that among the San Blas 
Indians there is being carried on, volun- 
tarily, one of the most interesting experi- 
ments in human inheritance and race 
formation of which we know. 


INDIAN PICTURE WRITING 


MONG the other scientific findings 
which resulted from the last expe- 
dition to the San Blas none is probably 
of greater general interest and more 
indicative of the comparatively high 
degree of civilization to which the Indians 
have attained than the discovery of the 
Tuli or San Blas Indian picture writing. 
The writing is an art in itself, being a 
satisfying combination of amusing design 
and vivid colors, including reds, greens, 


oe 


err 















yellows, blues, and black, all of these 
colors sometimes appearing in a single 
character. 

It seems strange that the numerous 
traders and explorers, even the Pana- 
manian officials and police who have 
visited and been resident on some of the 
islands of the San Blas, were apparently 
unaware that this picture writing existed. 
The fact that the Indians voluntarily 
brought samples of it to us indicates how 
deeply they appreciated an intelligent 
interest in themselves, as persons worthy 
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ventionalized that it is scarcely possible 
to decide what they represent. They are 
perhaps more illegible to the Indian lay- 
man than our own doctor’s prescriptions 
are to almost all of us. Even poetically 
employed picture writing is not for 
general consumption. Although any 
Indian can point to the various pictures 
and tell what they are, such as a dog, 
a fish, a canoe, a hammock, a bird, a 
lizard, a crocodile, a machete, a house, a 
lantern, a tortoise, a tree, a serpent, or a 
woman, he cannot tell what the picture 
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FAMILY CHART 
This family history is chosen “ because it is the only one in which a White Indian, as well as a 
light brown Indian, actually took part in the record matings. Thus it shows the possibilities of 
both types of matings.’”” Mendel’s Law, as it works out in practice, is here represented graphi- 
cally, while Dr. Harris discusses this case on the opposite page. 


of scientific attention, and also in their 
customs, arts, and other manifestations 
of their civilization. 

The picture writing of the San Blas 
Indians represents a decided advance 
over the writing of many primitive 
peoples, but still has certain character- 
istics in common with it. Though the 
pictures are somewhat conventionalized, 
still, in one form of the writing at least, 
they are not conventionalized beyond the 
point of easy recognition. This form is 
used for the writing of poetry, more 
especially the songs which are sung by 
the bards at the tribal ceremonies. On 
the other hand, the pictures of the medi- 
cine men’s writing, songs which invite the 
aid of spirits in ascertaining the nature of 
various ailments, are so highly con- 


means, and so, of course, he cannot read 
the writing. He may be wholly familiar 
with the song, due to having heard it 
frequently at festivals, but he cannot tell 
even what song it is, the words of which 
he is seeing when he scans a page of 
picture writing. 

Only the bards and the medicine men, 
and the young men who are their pupils, 
know the mystery of their respective 
writings. It was highly amusing to see 
the astonishment and pleasure expressed 
on the faces of the Indians whenever | 
read a passage of the picture writing from 
phonetic notes I had taken from the 
dictation of one of the bards, who gladly 
wrote, and explained his writing for me. 
Now and then the Indians would correct 
my pronunciation, and frequently they 
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would laugh uproariously when | read a 
passage, which to them, at least, seemed 
very amusing, especially when spoken by 
an American. Later, with the aid of our 
interpreter, | obtained translations of 
some of these passages, and no longer 
wondered that the Indians were so 
amused. At times | mimicked the bards 
in my reading, affecting a sort of chant, 
which would “bring down the house.” 

This is mentioned here, by way of 
parenthesis, as an example of the fal- 
lacy of the general belief that Indians 
lack a good sense of humor and are in 
any way unresponsive to an amusing 
situation 01 to personal attention of any 
kind, from one whom they consider a 
friend. I have seen members of this 
same tribe of Indians show the greatest 
unresponsiveness and so-called “stoi- 
cism” in dealings with the Panamans 
whom they disliked. In fact, | am con- 
vinced that in this respect they are similar 
to the North American Indians who, in 
the face of friendship and kindness, could 
show themselves as unstoical as one might 
desire. Apparently they expressed stoi- 
cism only in a situation in which it was 
obviously the reaction most suited to 
intelligent, dignified persons who were 
being considered neither intelligent nor 
dignified. 

The subjects discussed in the writings 
include an Indian medical encyclopedia, 
songs, and other poetry. The latter, it 
may well be imagined, cover a wide range 
of subject matter. Many of the most 
important and well-known, as has been 
indicated, are concerned with the tribal 
festivals; and, as these festivals, like those 
of many tribes of North American Indians, 
are concerned with the important happen- 
ings of a girl’s life, so this group of songs 
tells of these happenings. They are a de- 
tailed account of the symbolic ceremonies 
which are the basis of all of the festivals, 
and as the ceremonies are largely sym- 
bolic, even as our own church and fra- 
ternity ceremonies, so oftentimes the 
songs and the picture writing itself is 
symbolic, poetically metaphorical. On 
the other hund, sometimes the songs are 
whelly descriptive, being so clearly so 
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that the various parts of the ceremony 
are carried out at the same time in which 
the description of it is being sung. 

The time of the formal engagement of 
marriage is the occasion of an exception- 
ally long festival, or chicha, frequently 
lasting three or four days. At this time 
one of the most important ceremonies 
seems to be the cutting of the girl’s hair, 
which has previously been allowed com- 
plete freedom of growth. From now on, 
the girl’s hair is kept shortly clipped. 
This and other ceremonies, celebrated at 
this time, form’ the basis of the songs 
which are sung at the engagement festival. 
Finally, marriage calls for further sym- 
bolic ceremonies and descriptive and 
eulogizing songs. 

Other types of songs, dealing chiefly 
with experiences in hunting, fishing, and 
travel in the jungles, form the subject 
matter of a type of picture writing which 
is less symbolic and less conventionalized 
than any of those previously described. 
So little conventionalized is this type of 
picture writing that after one understands 
that it has to do with a trip through the 
jungle, let us say, he can trace the racon- 
teur’s progress. Here he passes through 
a region containing many different kinds 
of trees; in one he sees a monkey; on 
another lizards are running up and down, 
while on a third a parrot scolds. 


WRITING ALL DAY LONG 


N ALL of the writing, apparently, each 
character represents a phrase made up 


of from three to eight or ten words. Nor 
are these characters easy to make. It 
took the bard all day to write a passage 
which | could write phonetically from his 
dictation in about an hour. He begins at 
the lower right hand corner of the page, 
writing toward the left until he has 
finished the first line. Then he begins at 
the left of the second line and writes 
toward the right. The third line from 
the bottom, like the first, is begun at the 
right, and so it continues, the lines alter- 
nating from right to left and from left to 
right, so that the reader can continue his 
reading without continually shifting his 
gaze from the extreme right to the ex- 
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treme left of a page to begin a new line, 
as we do in our reading. 

It is obvious that such a method of 
writing requires much training and care- 
ful practice under the tutelage of the 
master. That the bard or medicine man 
who possesses this knowledge is respected 
in the tribe can well be imagined. Not 
only is he a wise man, but in his hands and 
upon his knowledge of writing rests the 
responsibility of passing, in their original 
significance, from generation to gener- 
ation, the traditions and ceremonial 
practices of this people. 


ARTISTS AND SCRIBES 


LOSELY allied to the picture writ- 

ing of the Tuli Indians is their 
picture making. Apparently picture 
making is not so highly regarded among 
the Indians as picture writing. From 
time to time, however, persons arise in 
the population who in spite of lack of 
training, or perhaps because of it, produce 
highly original sketches which are of 
great interest and charm. Such persons 
procure notebooks, pencils, and colored 
crayons from visiting traders, and express 
their ability with these limited media. 

Like all primitive and much modern 
art, the finished picture need not be a 
photographic likeness of the subject. 
Only in the representation of striking 
implements of modern civilization, such 
as shears, augurs, rifles, etc., does the 
Indian artist feel impelled to represent his 
model as others see it. In general, he 
feels perfectly free to let his own imagi- 
nation and sense of design, color, and 
composition, be his ultimate guide. So 
he places a semi-human head upon a 
jaguar, represents human figures in a 
manner approached only by modern 
German artists, and in general boldly 
expresses the freedom of imagination and 
technique which are his most cherished 
possessions and his greatest charm. 

The story of Noah’s ark seems to have 
made a lasting impression on almost all 
of the Indians, and this frequently ap- 
pears in native pictures and dress designs. 
Infrequent glimpses of steamships stir 
the imagination of this essentially sea- 
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loving people, while all of the wild and 
domesticated animals of the region are 
found in the artist’s pictures. Even 
still-lifes are not wanting, being concerned 
chiefly with native flowers, coconuts, and 
cacao beans. 


THE DWELLING PLACE OF SPIRITS 


CULPTURE also plays an important 
role in Tuli life and civilization. 
In fact, its position is even more im- 
portant, perhaps, than either picture 
writing or picture making, for it enters 
the daily life of every village hand in hand 
with the medicine man. It is represented 
in the primitive wooden figure carvings 
known as Sooar Meme (spelled according 
to English pronunciation). These are 
the dwelling place of well-informed spirits, 
who, under favorable conditions, will 
impart information to medicine and 
other wise men. Every household has a 
box of twenty or more of these small 
wooden figures. 

When a member of the family is ill 
the box of Sooar Meme is placed on the 
ground beneath the head end of the ham- 
mock containing the patient, and the 
medicine man is summoned. Seated on 
the floor at the foot of the hammock, in 
front of an earthenware jar containing 
smouldering embers, he chants the medi- 
cine songs, previously mentioned, to the 
Sooar Meme. In addition to the small 
household Sooar Meme, there are large, 
human-sized wooden figures which seem 
to be closely linked with the well-being of 
the whole village. 

From all of the foregoing it is apparent 
that science would be too exacting were 
it disappointed in the White Indians of 
the San Blas and Darien, whose “dis- 
covery” has led to the amassing of 
valuable data concerning one of the most 
interesting manifestations of human in- 
heritance and race formation of which we 
know, and has led to deeply interesting 
findings concerning writing, art, sculp- 
ture, customs, and other expressions of 
the civilization of a people which must be 
considered as portraying one of the high- 
est Indian civilizations still extant in the 
New World. 





A Booksellers’ Censorship 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


HE task of book censorship is 
inevitably one to which but lit- 
tle popular favor accrues. The 
censor, private individual or public offi- 
cial, is severally the enemy of free 
speech, the chief Philistine of the times, 
and the suppressor of beauty and ar- 
tistic expression. At least in such repute 
is he held by the publisher or bookseller 
whose product or ware has suffered at 
his hands. To the public he often appears 
as a crabbéd individual long past the 
meridians both of a generous youth and 
a broadminded maturity. Neither of 
these concepts is true of the Massachusetts 
censor, or rather committee of censors. 
This committee, under whose inspection 
books dealing with matters liable to ques- 
tion pass, is keen-witted, vigorous, and 
primarily concerned not so much with the 
morals of the reading public as with the 
health and prosperity of the book trade. 
Of course the twoareintrinsically related, 
since it is the experience of intelligent 
booksellers that obscenity between book- 
covers kills the desire for other literature, 
however sound or worthwhile it may be. 
The confirmed reader and collector of erot- 
ica is in some wise in the same sorry case 
as the taker of drugs: once his mind is im- 
pregnated with one or two volumes of 
pornography any book that does not 
equal or exceed them in the cheap produc- 
tion of sensation, seems to him tasteless 
and eventually unreadable. Conse- 
quently, if the disease should spread, the 
sale of books would be so narrow as to 
lower the material as well as mental and 
moral level of literature. 

It was in Boston, a city thewed and 
sinewed for generations with the tradi- 
tion of letters, that the method of the 
committee was originated and where it 
now functions with a definite and aston- 
ishing success. Richard F. Fuller, of 
the Old Corner Book Store, a leading 
organization, with prestige not alone 


in the trade but with a wide clientéle, sud- 
denly decided that things as they were 
were all wrong. Previous to this decision, 
the booksellers of Boston and the Watch 
and Ward Society of New England had 
been pursuing a series of guerilla engage- 
ments in which the booksellers were al- 
most invariably defeated but which, on 
the other hand, did nothing to increase 
the respect with which the Watch and 
Ward wished to be regarded. The pro- 
cedure of these engagements seldom 
varied. J. Frank Chase, the Executive 
Secretary of the Watch and Ward, or a 
group of his agents, would suddenly 
appear in a book store, purchase a novel 
or a sex publication, and present it as 
evidence in a court of law. The book- 
seller would then hire a lawyer and argue 
either that the book was not so bad as 
Mr. Chase thought it was and that the 
old and courtly saying “Honi soit qui 
mal y pense” might well be applied, or 
that he, the bookseller, didn’t know what 
was in it. 

Thereupon the judge would skim lightly 
through the volume in question, digest 
a few of the choicer passages, and shortly 
afterwards the bookseller would be paying 
a fine of a hundred dollars or so and de- 
scanting for publication on the incredible 
stupidity of reformers. 

Clearly enough, such experiences as 
these were in no way unjust to confirmed 
purveyors of obscenity, but to the book- 
sellers who were honestly trying to con- 
duct the trade on a high plane they were 
active in the achievement of both business 
and personal injury. Besides, inasmuch 
as the more important of the booksellers 
placed as many as ten thousand or more 
titles on their shelves each year, there 
was more than a little truth in their 
frequent statements that they did not 
know what was in them. 

With these facts in mind, then, Mr. 
Fuller went to Mr. Chase. What he said 
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to him was in substance as follows: That 
he believed Mr. Chase to be a fair- 
minded man even though it sometimes 
seemed hard to agree with him. Never- 
theless, he, Mr. Fuller, and his colleagues 
in the book business, appreciated and 
agreed with the idea that the Watch and 
Ward were attempting to put into effect, 
but that their methods appealed to them 
not at all. They considered it not only 
unjust but excessively unpleasant to be 
haled into court and fined for opening 
their shelves to books of whose contents 
they had not the slightest information. 
But here was a solution: Mr. Fuller 
would get the booksellers to agree not to 
carry any book that a competent com- 
mittee declared indecent and Mr. Chase 
would not make any arrests until the 
bookseller had refused to ship back to the 
publishers the volume weighed and found 
wanting. Would Mr. Chase do this? 
Mr. Chase was enthusiastic and the 
committee was formed. 


THE CHOICE OF MEMBERS SIGNIFICANT 


HE personnel of this committee is 

interesting. Besides Mr. Fuller, the 
chairman, there is one representative of 
the book trade, two of the Watch and 
Ward, three eminent physicians, among 
them a distinguished psychologist, and a 
lawyer. To the judgment of these men, 
each of them with a perfectly individual 
set of reactions, but all absolutely sincere 
in their opinions, the publications to be 
sold in Massachusetts, concerning which 
doubt or disagreement may arise, must 
come. The Booksellers Committee han- 
dles the fiction; its codperative twin, the 
Advisory Committee on Sex Publications, 
those books that, whether honest in inten- 
tion or not, aim to convey to the public 
literature primarily designed for doctors 
and teachers. It is to the consideration 
of this type that the doctors and the 
psychologist attend. 

It might be imagined that the attitude 
of the reviewers would in some fashion 
either aid or militate against the success 
of the project, but far from asserting an 
emancipated attitude, the literati heartily 
concurred with the plan and promised 
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to review no book condemned by the com- 
mittee. This made it unanimous, for, as 
Mr. Fuller remarked, if the bookseller 
won't sell and the reviewer won’t review, 
the book might as well never have been 
written and certainly never have been 
published. 


EMPHATICALLY NOT A CENSOR 


T MUST be emphasized here and now 
that this committee is not and never 
has been a legal censor in any way, 
shape, or manner. In Massachusetts 
it is absolutely against the law to propa- 
gate indecent literature. All the com- 
mittee does is to issue its opinion of 
whether the book is indecently unlawful. 
Any one has a right to do this and no pub- 
lisher or another can justly complain even 
at a “conspiracy to enforce the law.” The 
committee cannot fail to accomplish more 
and in a far more friendly way, than can 
the conventional censor, who lays himself 
open to the charge on every occasion of 
performance of duty, of poking his fingers 
in other people’s affairs. 
The conclusions of the committee fall, 
for instance, into one of the following 
forms: 


(1) In the opinion of the committee the 
submitted work is suitable for general dis- 
tribution. 

(2) In the opinion of the committee the 
submitted work is suitable for distribution 
among the medicial and legal professions and 
those engaged in special vocations. 

(3) In the opinion of the committee the 
submitted work is suitable for distribution 
to the medical and legal professions. 

(4) The committee does not advise that 
the submitted work is suitable for publication. 


The contingency of the submitted work 
being trivial and badly written and cap- 
able of putting ideas in the heads of 
sixteen-year-olds does not enter into the 
question at all. It is a question of statu- 
tory law, not of morality, pharasaical or 
sincere. But it has, with almost no 
exceptions, turned out that what the 
committee condemns later proves itself 
worthy of condemnation and that what it 
passes on, seldom is accused of possessing 
corruptive powers. 
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The net result of the activities of the 
Boston committee has included among 
other and less formulated benefits the 
following. The bookseller may now sell a 
novel without the haunting fear that a 
few short days may see him in court and 
to the equal detriment of his purse and 
reputation. The Watch and Ward no 
longer worries about the book situation 
and how and when it should stage a little 
raid. The public is better off without 
the books suppressed and there is no 
unwelcome publicity accruing to any of 
the proceedings. And finally, the courts 
have fewer cases and when they do have 
them, the judge merely asks what the 
decision of the committee has been on the 
book and that’s that. And what is 
perhaps most important of all, every one, 
including the author of the book, gets a 
square deal. 

This last may perhaps seem open to 
remark, but consider this statement of 
Mr. Fuller’s. 


If this committee really were a censor, there 
would be hundreds of books suppressed each 
year, instead of half a dozen or so. This 
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committee is even kinder than the courts 
might be, for we consider the book as a whole 
and we consider the author’s motive in writing 
the story, and the probable effect it will have 
on the public. 

We are neither prudish nor prurient and we 
lean over backward trying to give the author 
the benefit of the doubt as to his motive. As 
I look back, I cannot find one book we have 
suppressed which later events have shown 
we were mistaken in. However, I can think 
of books I wish we had suppressed. As a 
committee, though, we had rather make the 
mistake of under-suppression than that of 
over-suppression. 


Mr. Fuller is himself quite without 
rose-tinted illusions about the commit- 
tee system and its work. He says quite 
frankly and with what seems almost 
excessive deprecatory emphasis, that of 
course the plan is not perfect, nor can 
any like attempt to comb obscenities 
from literature be perfect, but what he 
does maintain is that so far no better 
idea has been thought of and certainly 
none that has procured more complete 
results. 




















Who Buys Promotion Stocks 
and Whyr 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


East, the Middle West, the South- 
west, and on the Pacific Coast, 
an investigation was made by the New 
York University Bureau of Business Re- 
search, coéperating with the National 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in various cities, to learn 
who buys promotion stocks and why. 
This investigation was carried out 
partly by students of the University who 
were interested in finance, partly by 
skilled field men employed for the pur- 
pose, and several universities in the West 
codéperated in the work. A questionnaire 
was used to obtain the detailed informa- 


| AST summer, in fifteen states in the 


tion desired from those who had pur- 
chased securities since January 1, 1920, 
which had proven to be of practically no 


value. Answers to the questionnaire 
were secured from 418 individuals in 
various parts of the country. The 
greater number were from people in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
As the study progressed it became evi- 
dent that additional questionnaires were 
not changing the trend of the results 
and in view of the difficulty and ex- 
pense of securing the data, it was con- 
sidered unnecessary to collect a larger 
number of cases. 

One of the outstanding disclosures of 
this investigation is that the average sum 
put into purchases of unsound securities 
by those who buy them is not one or two 
hundred dollars, as one might suppose, 
but in excess of $1,000. The average in 
these 418 cases was $1,190; and the sad 
part of it is that the average sum definitely 
determined as lost within a few months 
of the end of the three-year period covered 
by the study was found to be $1,100. 


It is probable that by now the greater 
part of the remaining $90 has been written 
off as lost. 

What will surprise those who have little 
knowledge of the promotion evil is the 
fact that the great majority of those who 
buy unsound securities, according to this 
investigation, are business and profes- 
sional men. In answering the question- 
naires 331 men reported their occupations 
as follows: 


Businessmen... 

Mechanics and laborers 

Salesmen ig bt 

Clerks and office workers . . . . 
Accountants, auditors, and bookkeepers. 
Managers and superintendents . 
Miscellaneous technical pursuits. 
Students 

Farmers. 

Lawyers 

Dentists 

Manufacturers 

Pieces... . s 

Professors and teachers 

Brokers and traders 

Miscellaneous professions. 

Advertising 

No occupation . 

Clergymen . 

Unclassified . 


TOTAL . 331 


Of 44 women who reported their occu- 
pations 11 were stenographers, book- 
keepers, and clerks, and 10 were in 
business as proprietors or high salaried 
employees. One gave her occupation as 
widow. 

More than half of those answering the 
questionnaires frankly acknowledged that 
their reason for buying the securities 
which so soon proved worthless was the 
hope of making an unusually large profit. 
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That is why the promoters of such se~ 
curities always appeal to the cupidity of 
their prospects by the get-rich-quick lure 
of enormous profits that might have been 
made in the stocks of phenomenally suc- 
cessful companies. As has frequently 
been pointed out in these pages, such lur- 
ing bait is one of the surest indications 
of a worthless security. It should be the 
Stop, Think, and Investigate sign for in- 
vestors. 

About half as many of these victims 
laid their downfall to the persuasive art 
of the salesmen. Other reasons were 
given in some of the letters which came 
in with the questionnaires. One woman 
wrote: “I should have looked into it be- 
fore buying, but | felt it was all right as 
my former superintendent of the Sunday 
School had his name on the slips for sev- 
eral hundred and | knew him to be a 
careful investor.” 

In another case, where family savings 
had been “invested” in a carbide com- 
pany, the woman wrote: “The salesman 
told my husband and me that they had 
been offered three million dollars by the 
Union Carbide Company for their plant, 
and he also showed us a check for $1,000 
he had in his pocket that a neighbor in 
whom we had great confidence as a busi- 
ness man had given him.” 

Those who may be able to afford losses 
in such securities should consider care- 
fully the far reaching results that their 
actions may have. They should be the 
ones to investigate such propositions 
most carefully before even thinking of 
going into them. 

The heartless nature of the promotors 
is disclosed in another letter from Ohio. 
It is from a deaf man and relates to the 
stock of acanning company. “The com- 
pany gathered in several men,” he wrote, 
“who were acquainted with the sign lan- 


Who Buys Promotion Stocks and Why ? 


guage and sent them all over the state to 
sell their stock to deaf people. In my 
case they sent Mr. L— of Detroit, and he 
said he was sure we would get dividends 
in a year after we bought and that he 
would see that the company treated all 
deaf people right. The salesmen were so 
sincere that several deaf people mort- 
gaged their homes in order to invest. 
Mr. L—is now in New York some place 
and is quite wealthy. I have had several 
letters from the company requesting and 
trying to force me to sign a paper request- 
ing them to mark my name off their 
stockholders’ list. It looks like they want 
to drop all deaf people out after they got 
their money.” 

In the questionnaires the name of one 
large stock-selling organization appeared 
most frequently. It was H. W. Dubiske 
& Company, whose deceptive methods 
were exposed in the WorLp’s Work in 
October, 1920. At that time the concern 
had offices in fifty cities but it rapidly 
expanded to one hundred offices and did 
a flourishing business selling stocks by the 
one-call method. When several of the 
companies whose stocks it sold failed, 
this great Dubiske mushroom withered 
up even more rapidly than it grew. The 
article in which the exposure of this rapid- 
fire stock-selling organization was made 
was entitled, “Investigate Before You 
Part With Your Money.” That is the 
great lesson to be learned from a study of 
the answers to these questionnaires. Out 
of 381 as many as 258, or nearly 68 per 
cent., reported that they made no investi- 
gation at all before purchasing the secur- 
ities in which they had lost their money. 
Furthermore, it was clear from a study 
of the replies that where an investigation 
was reported as made it was generally 
superficial and wholly inadequate as a 
safeguard for the investor. 





Diversify Your Investments 


On this page each month will be printed practical 
suggestions designed to fit the needs of investors. 


ANY people to-day are investing 
M all or nearly all their money in 
real estate mortgage bonds or in 
some other one class of security. That 
is a mistake, particularly if the securities 
they are buying give a high rate of return, 
which in itself is a fairly sure indication of 
risk. 

Those who violate the principle of di- 
versification in making investments, un- 
less they stick to the highest type of 
security, usually live to regret it. The St. 
Paul Railroad went into the hands of 
receivers with its bond issues still in the 
list of investments legal for savings banks 
in New York State. 

The experienced investor knows there 
is no “absolutely safe’ security. He has 
seen various classes of securities go 
through their periods of failure and de- 
fault and has seen the bonds of govern- 
ments crumble to nothing in value. 
Therefore he spreads his risks as widely 
as he can when it comes to investing in 
securities. 

The small investor who starts accumu- 
lating savings in the savings bank has 
diversification of investment, for savings 
banks widely distribute their security 
purchases. Ina building and loan associ- 
ation the investor’s money is also spread 
out in small mortgages on a great number 
of homes. 

When investors branch out from the 
savings bank and the local building and 
loan association, they should stop to 
realize the value of this diversification 
they have had and should not abandon 
the principle entirely by placing all their 
money in one security, nor should they 
place the greater part of it in any one class 
of security unless it be of the very safest. 

A reader of the WorLp’s Work living 


in South America submitted the following 
schedule which he expected to follow: 


5 per cent. U.S. Government bonds 
5 “ ‘“ U.S. municipal, legal for New 
York savings banks 
30 Real estate bonds 
10 Guaranteed mortgages 
Farm mortgages—not guaran- 
teed, but bought from good 
houses 
Foreign government bonds, high 
grade only 
Corporation, recommended by 
good houses (bonds only) 
Public utility, preferably hydro- 
electric (bonds only) 


He said in his letter: “I expect also 
to observe the following rules: 

1. Never invest more than $1,000 in 

any one security. 

2. Buy only from firms of recognized 

standing. 

3. Keep investments well diversified 

geographically.” 

In reply to him the Investment Edi- 
tor wrote: “Your plan for diversifying 
your investments as outlined in your 
letter is a fairly good one, although it 
seems to be somewhat heavily weighted 
with real estate mortgage securities. 
Some deflation has already taken place 
in farm values, and it may be that more 
will take place in other real estate values 
within the next few years. For that 
reason to place 60 per cent. of one’s in- 
vestment funds in real estate mortgage 
securities seems somewhat too much. 

“As to the rest of this plan, there is 
no criticism to make. If more investors 
would lay out some such plan and rules as 
these and then stick to them, they would 
run much less risk than they usually do 
with their money.” 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine and the publishing of books 
never get past the editors’ desks that we have decided to devote a few pages every month to 


sharing some of them with our readers. 


These include an acquaintance with writers, 


letters from readers, and a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as 


they interest us—THE EpitTors. 


NY comment on the new Page 
A letters in this section of the mag- 
azine probably would be super- 
fluous, now that the first of the series 
appears in the preceding pages of this 
issue. It may be interesting, however, 
to point out that fourteen installments 
of “The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page,” by Burton J. Hendrick, appeared 
in these pages between September, 1921, 
and October, 1922. In the intervening 
years virtually every well-read person in 
this country and England has become 
acquainted with the work. A second in- 
stallment of this new third volume of the 
work will appear in the July issue. 


9§ See 


Dr. Reginald G. Harris, who wrote 
the article about the White Indians in 
this issue, is the Director of the Long 
Island Biological Station at Cold Spring 
Harbor. Among the Personalities in the 
January issue appeared a short sketch of 
Dr. Harris. He was described there as a 
scientist whose chief interest was the 
study of the endocrine glands of polliwogs, 
salamanders, and marine animals. 

But his activities are not always the 
sedentary occupations of the laboratory. 
He has been on several foreign expedi- 
tions, and his recent trip to Panama with 
R. O. Marsh, whose articles in the 
Wor p’s Work gave a layman’s impres- 
sions of the White Indians, was not his 
first comprehensive scientific investiga- 


tion. On his last visit to the White 
Indians Mr. Marsh felt that he should 
have competent scientists with him, and 
Dr. Harris was one of those selected. 


S$ Se 


Mr. Harris is quite as much of an en- 
thusiast about the San Blas Indians as 
is Mr. Marsh and in his article he pre- 
sents additional scientific facts and con- 
clusions. The San Blas Indians are, from 
the aspects of integrity and personal 
morals, an extraordinarily laudable race. 
Theft among them is so rare as to be al- 
most unknown. When it occurs the cul- 
prit is invariably found by the chief by 
means of the simple expedient of consult- 
ing one of the tribal deities, who is wooden 
of expression and utterly stupid at first 
glance, but who, according to tradition, 
has never yet failed to give accurate in- 
formation. 

Unfaithfulness to the marriage vow is 
even more rare and alcoholism is utterly 
unknown save during the feast periods. 
The morals of the younger generation are 
impeccable. 


5 Se 


Hawthorne Daniel, who writes the 
article on the steamship vs. the motor- 
ship, is an authority on ships and the 
sea and his “Ships of the Seven Seas,” 
a record and a history of navigation and 
vessels of all times, has just been pub- 
lished. 





Europe’s Tragic Situation 


Reginald T. Townsend, author of the 
article on the Florida real estate boom, 
is the editor of Country Life. 


S$ Se 


James C. Young, who contributes the 
article about the new achievements of 
sea divers, is a professional writer whose 
article on “Breaking Into the United 
States: A Story of Smuggled Immigrants,” 
appeared in this magazine last Novem- 
ber. We are indebted to the American 
Museum of Natural History for some of 
the illustrations for this article, and others 
were supplied by J. E. Williamson, who 
produced “Wonders of the Sea”’ and other 
films of life under the waves. 


Se 


Mr. Williamson’s photographs are re- 
produced in the article for the purpose 
of giving an idea of life in the sea. The 
American Museum of Natural History is 
working on a new Hall of Ocean Life and 
soon those interested in this virtually 
unexplored empire will be able to view 
there some of the mysteries of the sea. 
Mr. Young informed the editors that he 
thought it ought to be pointed out that 
Mr. Williamson’s pictures were taken by 
sunlight, not with the aid of the artificial 
light described in his article. 


OS Se 


David F. Houston, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been a frequent contributor to 
the WorLp’s Work on a variety of sub- 
jects dealing with important public prob- 
lems. In this issue he differs with the 
conclusions of Chester H. Rowell, whose 
articles appeared recently in the WorLD’s 
Work under the title “The New Step 
in Washington.” Mr. Houston has served 
as Secretary of the Treasury and of 
Agriculture, and has held many other 
public offices. 


% See 


In the Wortp’s Work for April, 1924, 
appeared an article by French Strother 
entitled “A Week in the White House 
with President Coolidge.” The daily 
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routine of the President was described, as 
well as his work and comparatively rare 
periods of diversion. In this issue the 
same author writes of the chief executive 
as he is after a year of strenuous work in 
his office and after a Presidential cam- 
paign. Mr. Strother notes the changes 
in Calvin Coolidge. 


25 Se 


The Rev. Dr. William S. Rainsford, 
author of the modern sermon in this 
issue, was educated at Cambridge and 
received his degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from Trinity College, Dublin. 
From 1882 to 1906 he was rector of St. 
George’s Church in New York City. 
Dr. Rainsford is the author of many 
works on theology, as well as a volume of 
two years’ experiences in Africa and an 
autobiography entitled “The Story of a 
Varied Life.” 


Ff See 


“Italy Under Mussolini,” the article 
by Sir Philip Gibbs in this issue, is 
the fourth and last of a series which has 
proved instructive if somewhat somber 
in content and conclusion. Sir Philip 
is not a sanguine chronicler of post-bellum 
Europe. But he has no illusions. His 
first article was devoted to France, his 
second to Germany, his third to the rest- 
lessness of Islam, and the last he has 
devoted to Italy. 


Se 


E. M. East, who writes of population 
problems, is Professor of Experimental 
Plant Morphology in Harvard University, 
and author of the widely discussed book, 
“Mankind at the Crossroads.” He is 
also a member of the American Genetic 
Association and other organizations 
studying the special problems of which he 
writes. 


25 Se 


In the Wortp’s Work for April the 
caption under the picture of William 
Green, the new President of the American 
Federation of Labor, tended to give the 
impression that he was solely responsible 
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for the drafting of the Ohio Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. President Green, 
then a member of the Ohio State Senate, 
sponsored the bill in that branch of the 
legislature. James Harrington Boyd, of 
Toledo, Ohio, points out that he was the 
chairman of the commission appointed 
by Governor Judson Harmon for the 
purpose of investigating the need of such 
legislation and that “recommendations 
of the commission in the form of a bill 
resulted in the enactment of the Ohio 
Workmen’s Compensation Act.” Doubt- 
less there are others, too, who should have 
their share of credit. 


5S Se 


French Strother, Associate Editor of 
the WorLp’s Work, is now on a trip of 
several thousand miles investigating some 
special problems particularly important 
now, and his series of articles will start 
in an early summer issue. Several in- 
teresting and important subjects are being 
investigated by other authoritative writ- 
ers, and it can truly be said that the 
new Page letters will have a fitting setting 
in this magazine. 


Se 


Hardly a day passes that we do not 
receive letters taking varying views of 
Rollin Lynde Hartt’s recent series of 
articles entitled “Prohibition As It Is,” 
and an interesting side-light is that many 
are from Canada and other countries 
where there is great interest in this 
country’s handling of the liquor ques- 





Uncanny Abilities of a Reporter 


tion. This is an extract from a letter 
from California. 


At this particular time | am much interested 
in the prohibition articles by Rollin Lynde 
Hartt, and these articles should bear a number 
of lessons and from this first lesson it very 
much seems to lead to the point that 90 per 
cent. of the violation of our national Constitu- 
tion is being carried on by undesirable foreign- 
ers, which would indicate that the United 
States of America must immediately take up 
the task of purging itself of each and every 
foreigner that violates our Constitution. 

Another lesson by which we may all profit 
is the great ease with which Mr. Hartt can 
go into a strange locality and immediately se- 
cure all the inside information as to the exact 
number of illicit liquor operators, their places 
of business, and the password to each. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hartt, being a red blooded 
American, will give the public and the hard 
working law enforcement authorities the ad- 
vantage of this priceless receipt. 

The County of Humboldt in which I live 
is larger than the State of Rhode Island, and 
the District Attorney’s office maintains a dry 
squad that is very effective in keeping down 
bootlegging and to no expense to any one but 
the criminals, as the fines leave a large profit to 
our county treasury, which seems to solve the 
problem of cost of law enforcement. 

The proposition of burglary and robbery 
seems more glaring now than formerly because 
formerly when a robber wanted cash all he had 
to do was to pick the pockets of a drunken 
man and of course when he sobered up he had 
no recollection of who victimized him so said 
nothing, but as Mr. Hartt says sobriety is 
almost universal and hence the robber meets 
opposition on all sides and is soon appre- 
hended. 

I sincerely hope to have Mr. Hartt’s recipe 
for getting on the inside for all of his facts, as 
that would be of great value to us here. 
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The largest-industrial 
check on record 


' ‘The $146,000,000 Dodge Check 
was made on National Safety Paper 


iS Disa check given in payment 
for the great Dodge automo- 
bile business was the largest indus- 
trial check ever drawn. 

The proceeding was very simple. 
S. W. Howland of counsel for 
Dillon Read & Co., said over long 
distance from Detroit, ‘‘Everything 
is ready’’. 

Thereupon Mr. Dillon in New 
York gave the check to Mr. Spicer, 
representing Dodge Brothers. 

“‘T have the check’’, said Mr. 
Spicer to his associate, John B. 
Ballantyne in Detroit. 

The transaction was closed in less 
than five minutes. There was no 
need of armored cars and many 
guards to move $146,000,000; the 


check transferred the money quickly 
and easily. 

Checks, because of their safety 
and convenience, have become our 
real medium of exchange—coins and 
bank notes are used in less than 10% 
of our business transactions. 

It was not unusual that the paper 
upon which the Dodge check was 
made was National Safety Paper. 
This paper is used for checks and 
drafts by 80% of the banks and 
trust companies in New York, and 
by a majority of banks in the other 
financial centers of the country. 

Our book ‘‘The Protection of 
Checks’’ shows why National Safety 
Paper is the ‘‘standard form of 
check protection’. Write for it. 





Georce La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York 


Founded 1871 


National Safety Paper is also made in Canada by George La Monte & Son, Ltd., Toronto 
oo 








An Investment Marketplace 


HIS Department offers a meeting place for readers and bankers. Bankers who wish to use these pages are in- 

vestigated by us, and each advertisement is supervised before acceptance. We make every effort to accept only 
the offerings of safe securities and the announcements of responsible and reliable banking houses. P ; 

The Readers’ Service Bureau offers its service without charge to all readers who desire information regarding 
investments. All inquiries are answered by the Investment Editor by mail. Postage should be enclosed for reply. 


Advice regarding speculative operations will not be given. 


Address Readers’ Service Bureau, World’s Work, 120 W. 32nd Street, New York City 
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INVESTMENT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


AS BONDS go up in price, more and more in- 
vestors turn to stocks for investment; but 
with stocks selling considerably higher than a year 
ago, some investors are uncertain whether they 
should buy either bonds or stocks at this time. 


TO INVEST OR NOT TO INVEST? 


A WORLD’S WORK reader in Mexico wrote: 


“I have a thousand dollars which I had in- 
ténded to invest, half in: good preferred or com- 
mon stocks and half in bonds yielding between 6 
and 7 per cent. 

“I am young and single and can therefore take 
some chances for a larger’ yield, but I’ wish to in- 
vest and not speculate. a as > 

“It seems to me that both stocks and bonds are 
near their high peaks‘so their general trend will be 
downward for the next year or two. 

“Shall | put the money in a savings bank and 
take 4 per cent. until prices are around par or 
would it be wise to buy some short term first 
mortgage bonds?” 

In reply to this the Investment Editor wrote: 


It seems likely, in our opinion, that bonds will 
continue upward in price for some time to come. 
It is true that stock prices are now fairly high 
and that they may come down, but it seems to 
ug that one who wishes to invest in stocks with a 
view to profiting by the-steady growth of the 
United States would not be ate. Ss any mistake 
to undertake such operations even at present 
prices, for in a downward movement all stocks 
will not participate to the same extent and some 
may not go below their present prices. 

A good bond for half of your money would 
seem to be one of the second grade Southwestern 
railroad issues like the St. Louis-San Francisco 
prior lien. 4s due 1950, selling around 77, to yield 
about 534 per cent. to maturity, or a Chicago 
Rock Island and Pacific refunding 4 per cent. 
bond due 1934, selling at 89, to yield about 5% 
per cent., or a foreign government bond like Bel- 
gium 6% per cent. bond due 1949 at 9334. All of 
these bonds are available in $500 denominations. 
The remainder of your fund we would suggest 
investing in one share each of the common stocks 
of the following companies: 
American Tobacco 
Allied Dye and Chemical 
Pacific Gas and Electric 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 

Woolworth Company 
Southern Railway. 


INVESTING TRUSTEE FUNDS 


HEN it comes to the investment of trust 
funds where risks cannot be taken as they 
could by this young man in Mexico, bonds are 


usually the best ~y to buy. As to whether they: 


should be long or short term is a point open to 
question. A New York State man acting as 
trustee of a small estate for two minor children 
recently asked which bond we should prefer: 
Louisville and Nashville unified 4s due 1940 or 
New York Central refunding and improvement 5s 
due 2013. It was pointed out to him that from 


. the standpoint of.safety we could see na choice 


between these two bonds. The Louisville and 
Nashville unified 4s due in 15 years and selling at 
95% gave a yield to maturity of 4% per cent. 


~ while the New “York Central refunding and’ ‘im- 


provement 5s due in“88 years and selling at 102 
gave a yield of 4.90 per cent. Therefore on the 
basis of yield the New York Central bonds were 
the more attractive, but it might be that trustees 
would rather have their funds in issues that come 
due sooner than 2013 and which therefore will 
not be as likely to decline in price if interest rates 
should again move up. due to an increase in the 
cost of living as they. did between 1896 and 1920. 


‘© ANOTHER TRUST’ BUND -INVESTMENT. 


ANOTHER trustee in Georgia, having charge 
of an estate amounting to $50,000,.wrote about 
the investment of $10,000 of this fund ‘which was 
in cash. This estate is to be divided among five 
heirs upon the death of a mother now 81 years 
old, and in this case the investment of the fund 
is not restricted by law to any certain class of 
security. This trustee asked: “Would you advise 
“— term bonds or short term at this time?” 
he reply to him was: Regarding the invest- 

ment trust funds amounting to $10,000 we think 
it might be best to place this money in bonds 
maturing in the next ten or fifteen years as they 
would be less likely to show depreciation at the 
time this fund is to be divided. We see no rea- 
son why you should not be securing a 5 per cent. 
return on this cash which you now have in the 
bank. For such an investment, we would sug- 
est bonds and notes such as: 

ennsylvania Railroad 7s due 1930 
Louisville & Nashville unified 4s due 1940 
Lake Shore debenture 4s due 1931 

Kingdom of Denmark 6s due 1942 
Pacific Gas and Electric ist and refunding 6s due 

1941. ; 
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T SEEMS there was an English- 
man— 


AT SOME period in American his- 
tory there must have strolled across the 
country a strange figure of aman. This 
figure was clothed in a manner difficult 
to describe. On the head wasa top hat. 
In either the right or the left eye a 
monocle cuddled. The torso was en- 
veloped in a blossom-decked cutaway. 
Baggy knickers of horrific size sagged 
over stockings of outrageous hue. Patent 
leather shoes and white spats completed 
the costume, or at least that portion of 
it that we are concerned with. 


HE face was worthy of mention. 

The nose, rather red, and a fine 
example of the gigantic aquiline, pro- 
jected over a drooping mustache, which 
in turn stragged past each side of a re- 
ceding chin. The eyes were of a watery 
blue; one of them, of course, idiotically 
contorted in order to hold the glass. 
This figure would proceed on its way, 
pausing from time to time to exclaim 
“Oh, Hi say! Topping! What what, 
h’old thing!” in cultured Cockney tones. 
It was continually being bombarded 
with jests. Then its brow would wrinkle 
with perplexity, and it would make 
sounds significant of non-comprehension. 
Occasionally it would laugh, but always 
in the wrong place, and generally from 
two hours to two decades late. Best of 
all, however, were the moments when the 
figuge itself embarked on an anecdote. 
Dear me, how twisted it became, and 
how brightly unconscious it was of the 


absurd and often improper anti-climaxes 
of its hazardous little ventures! Obvi- 
ously it had no sense of humor. 


Tt is the typical Englishman of 
tradition. Even if he were to dis- 
card his unusual costume, his monocle 
and his accent, he would still be the 
typical Englishman, betrayed by that 
fatal lack of humor which is by popular 
vote the most typical thing about him. 
You and I have never seen him; in fact, 
no one has seen him; but it is common 
knowledge that he once existed. 


E MUST have once existed, a fan- 

tastic parody of the honest Briton; 

for what brain so cankered as to conceive, 

what tongue so slanderous as to bring 

forth, this dull-witted and unwitting 

blunderer, this serene slaughterer of 
nuances? 


ES, he must have lived and walked 

about and scattered his inanities 
from the rock-bound coast of Maine to 
the sunny sands of glorious California; 
but there is noble work being done by his 
countrymen who are striving to eradicate 
the memory of him. 


OT the least among these workers 

is A. P. Herbert, the man behind the 
A. P. H. which guarantees so many of 
the articles in Punch. His “Little 
Rays of Moonshine,” published some 
years ago, contains a passage which puts 
to shame anything written this side of the 
Atlantic on the subject of telephones. 
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This book, by the way, is justly famous 
for containing the only funny humorously 
mis-typed article ever written. 
is in his latest book, ‘‘The Old Flame,” 
that Herbert really attains his highest 
degree of efficiency. This is a gently 
smiling story of a temporarily unmarried 


But it. 


The wit of Mr. Herbert is founded on the 
delicate. The humor of Mr. Travers 
is founded on the almost indelicate.: He 
has the pleasant ability to take a situa- 
tion that rests on the shadow line be- 
tween the all right and the not quite, 
and to spin that situation around with 
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gentleman and his innocent adventures 
and misadventures with the girl he was 
once engaged to. The girl is not dis- 
tant, but she is inaccessible; anyhow, 
he is really in love with his wife. But 
there are several very nice examples of 
how to handle the interludicrous in 
matrimony. 


NOTHER Islander who is on the 
job is Ben Travers. Three of his 
books have just been presented to the 
American public under the engaging 
titles of “Rookery Nook,” “The Dip- 
pers,” and “A Cuckoo in the Nest.” 


such hilarious speed that the reader can 
never be sure which side of the fence is 
which. English literature of late years 
has suffered from a shortage of farces—of 
reeling, rolling boisterous, out and out 
side-splitters. Mr. Travers is doing 
wonders in remedying this defect. He 
has mustered a troupe of trained double 
entendres and performing mishaps that 
never miss a hoop. 


T SEEMS there were two Englishmen 

named Travers and Herbert—happy 

pair! They are undermining a tradition 
with chuckles. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK ADVERTISER—ELECTRICAL 





The Walrus and 


the electric motor 


‘The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 

‘To talk of many things: 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax — 
Of cabbages—and kings—’ 


The Walrus in ‘‘Alice through the Looking Glass’’ 
must have had in mind the wide service that an electric 
light and power company renders. 

Electric power operates motors that make shoes 
quickly and economically. 

In shipyards it runs machines that fabricate steel parts. 

As for sealing-wax, electricity is used by industry to 
heat wax, paraffin and glue. 

Cabbages? Yes, and many another vegetable and 
fruit on farms where electricity pumps water through 

Published in the irrigating ditches. 
an of Elec: And then kings. Electricity makes us all the equal 
ee eee & of kings—in the quick and obedient service it gives and 
an Institution that will : : 
| be helped by what- | the amount of leisure its use affords. 
ever helps the A pretty complete picture, isn’t it? Complete service 
Industry. like that is what your electric light and power company 
is in business to give you, twenty-four hours a day. 


yestern Electric Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 
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; THE WORLD'S: WORK ADVERTISER—BUIEDING 


NE of the twenty Georgia Marble quarries at Tate, Ga. From these 
quarries over fifty million cubic feet of marble have been taken, for 
use in many of America’s most beautiful memorials and buildings. 

The figure of Lincoln in the new memorial; the Civic Virtue statue in New 
York are examples of its use in statuary work. 








